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Within the means of all 


Visitors from foreign countries invariably wonder at the 
number of telephones in America. “Why is it,” they ask, 
“that nearly everybody in America has a telephone, while in 
Europe telephone service is found only in a limited number 
of offices and homes?” 

First of all, telephone rates in the United States are the 
lowest in the world for the service given. Here, since the 
beginning, the best service for the greatest number of people 
has been the ideal. By constant improvement in efficiency 
and economy the Bell System has brought telephone service 
within the means of all. From the start, its rate policy has 
been to ask only enough to pay fair wages and a fair return 
on investment. 

The American people are eager to adopt whatever is use- 
ful. They have found that Bell telephone service, compre- 
hensive, prompt and reliable, connecting them with the people 
they wish to reach, is worth far more to them than the price 


charged for it. 
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OUR AUGUST CONTRIBUTORS 


S. Omar BarKER needs no introduc- 
tion. He is a writer of versatility. It is 
hard to realize which he is most profici- 
ent in, verse, feature articles or short 
stories. In September will appear a 
feature article from his pen. 

Caryt De Voge will be remembered 
for her AMERICA in June OVERLAND. 
Unity is worthy of her. 

S. Bert CooKSLEY, upon inquiry, we 
find is quite a bit of everything. He 
paints a little, has had one or two bits 
shown here and there. He’s taken up 
photography and can’t help saying he 
likes the movies! To give a list of what 
he’s appeared in would take up too much 
space, seems his name has graced every 
worth-while poetry magazine in the 
States, not mentioning Sterling’s An- 
thology. This ultimate desire is to start 
THE WANDERER on his way again. 
With the association of Ethel Turner 
we are sure THE WANDERER will soon 
be seen wearing silk hat and tight shoes! 

RANDALL GARRETT’S PONGO speaks 
for itself. Mr. Garrett is a man of deep 
understanding and artistic temperment. 
For some time he has been connected 
with the Gilson Players of Emporia, 
Kansas. 

LitiAN SPENCER WHITE is well 
known to lovers of poetry. Her work 
has appeared in various periodicals. 
Forum being one of her mediums of ex- 
pression. 

Enip GrirFFis’ name is familiar to 
readers of Argosy, The New York Sun, 
and New York Times. There is some- 
thing about My Room which is sympa- 
thetically appealing. 

It will be of interest to know that the 
story by Percy E. NAYLor, appearing 
in this issue, was suggested to the author 
after he had witnessed a fight between 
sword fishes and whales off the African 
Coast. Naylor is one of our old con- 
tributors whose success in other maga- 
zines has not made him “forget.” 
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CB 


IMNED in the red of his evening fire, 
Spun out of flame from his heart’s de- 
sire, 
A young prospector, strong and bold, 
Pictured alluring nugs of gold. 
Over the hills at the desert’s edge, 
Somewhere yonder would be a ledge, 
Crannied and chinked with the yellow 
gleam, 
Filled with the stuff of a miner’s dream. 
Somewhere yonder the trail would end— 
Wealth in plenty to give or spend. 
Out of blue mists on a sun-tipped hill, 
Down from gray peaks where the firs are 
still, 
In from the West where the sun-fires fall, 
To his gypsy heart had come the call. 
Oh, Youth is hope and Youth is June, 
And Youth must follow the yellow moon 
Out to the rim of the golden West, 
Over the world on the world-old quest. 
Warm in the peace of his ruddy fire, 
Dreaming he visioned his heart’s desire. 


II. 


OMEWHERE out at the desert’s rim, 
The dusk of evening over him, 
Old and grizzeld as foothill sage, 
Leathery skinned and bent with age, 
He sat once more at his greaswood fire, 
Dusty and gray in his worn attire. 
There in the smoke’s soft moving glow 
He saw old phantons come and go. 
Into his soul in a purple maze 
Tumbled forgotten nights and days: 
Nights in some far distant spring 
When the golden moon had heard him 
sing; 
Days when out of the desert sand 
He dug brave nuggets with his hand: 
Nights and days when hope was dead, 
And he followed wherever the dim trails 
led— 
But ever over the horizon’s rim 
Trailing the lure that beckoned him. 


III. 


UDDLED there by his fading fire, 
He dozed as he dreamed of his 
heart’s desire. 
Oh, Age is silence and Age is sleep, 
And down from the hills vague shadows 
creep. 
Out of the visions in the flame 
Into his heart the summons came. 
Forgotten now that body old, 
Remembered only the lure of gold— 
Not for its vaunted benefit, 
Just for the joy of seeking it. 
A chill crept over the wrinkled form— 
Its limbs grew cold though the fire 
burned warm— 
A young prospector, joyfully, 
Had staked his claim in eternity. 


—S Omar Barker. 
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The Magic of Water 


r THAT WATER plays a very im- 
portant, if not the most import- 
ant part of thriving industries in 

Alta California, has been recognized 

throughout the history of the state. 

In the early stages of development 
when pioneering meant faith, hardship 
and courage, it was found that nature 
had been generous in its provision for 
water as well as for an even climate 
and rich soil. 

As thought turned to conservation of 
water and irrigation, the white-capped 
mountains offered ways and means of fu- 
ture possibilities. The forest covered 
mountains, drained by rivers and smaller 
mountain streams brought to those, who 
had imagination and vision, a conception 


of what reclamation through water 
would accomplish. 
There was enchantment in _ those 


dreams. Homes could be built, villages 
would spring up, industries be estab- 
lished and all this would aid in educa- 
tional and social advantages. The pion- 
eering has long been done; experimental 
days are past; the wildest dreams have 
become real. To those unfamiliar with 
the experiences of past and present 
efforts in combining the three natural 
forces of the State of California,—a 
grateful climate, fertile soil, and abund- 
ance of water,—the facts would seem 
amazing. However, miraculous results 
have been accomplished. 

The years have come and gone mak- 
ing rapid strides in the march of pro- 
gress. The state has developed into com- 
munities of prosperity, culture and 
wealth, proving the wisdom of the In- 
dians who, in story and legend, named 
this promising country, “Guachama,” 
signifying “Place of Plenty.” From the 
early, vigorous, undaunted efforts and 
courage of those who began the develop- 
ing of water, has sprung the hope of all 
industries in Alta California, making 
waste places a “Paradise,” and causing 
“The desert to blossom as the rose.” 

Her high mountains of cloud-piercing 
eminence, arresting the vapors that are 
wafted in from the Pacific Ocean, con- 
stituting a volume of water that min- 
isters to the welfare of humanity, are 
silently watching the dexterity employed 


By Curistie SARTAIN DONNELLY. 


in one of the largest and most important 
projects in water development in history. 
It has been stated somewhere in the 
early history of the state, that “one hun- 
dred million acres of land compose the 
area of California.” A large portion of 
this area is irrigable. It has also been 
said that at least “twenty million acres 
were available twenty years ago.” Up 
until that time it was not believed that 
water in great quantities could be se- 
cured for service. Under present oppor- 
tunities the possibilities of the future are 
never doubted, and with the promise 
of a project which, when realized, will 
bring a development beyond out-lived 
figures, the reclamation work lives on. 
Variable monuments of marble, the 
stately, snow-clad mountains rear their 
hoary heads against a background of 
ever changing shades of blue. Many a 
steadfast gaze is held enthralled through 
the understanding of supply, as well as 
beauty and charm, which meet the eye. 
From these lofty peaks come a promise 
of water. The most precious asset of 
California is not the gold, or silver, or 
oil, but water; for by its aid the soil will 
give forth crops more valuable than the 
total output in the same length of time, 
of the so-called precious metals. Natures 
own vaults in the towering mountain 
peaks, pour forth streams of wealth, 
which fact was recognized by the Mis- 
sion Fathers who came intent upon the 
cultivation of soul as well as soil. 


With the desire for cultivation came 
the unquestionable need of water, and 
in the crude way they found to irrigate 
their gardens, began the water systems 
in the State of California. 


WO CENTURIES had passed 
after the discovery of New Spain 
ere the Spaniards came to California. It 
was in the year 1697 that the mission- 
aries searched for two months before 
discovering a small spring within one 
mile of their mission. A narrow acque- 
duct was hewn into the rocks to conduct 
the water to their little garden without 
wasting one drop of the precious liquid. 
When the Spanish Fathers came they 
brought with them the Moorish system 
of irrigating. There seem to be no new 
irrigating discoveries. 

Egypt was in a state of bankruptcy 
when the proper control of the waters 
of the Nile Valley made the country 
financially sound. Under the same Phar- 
aoh who built the pyramids, Egypt be- 
came a network of canals and reservoirs. 
The first canal connecting the Red and 
Mediterranean seas was built as an irri- 
gating canal. 

Arabia, Asia, Abyssinia, China, India, 
were practicing irrigation when the writ- 
ing of history began, which proves that 
history not only “repeats itself,”’ but that 
some pre-historic methods are worthy 
of investigation. 

With the earlier systems in Califor- 
nia, a system of “give and take” was 
practiced with land and water. For more 





Kern Canyon Plant. 


Kerckhoff Power House. 





Kerckhof Dam. 
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than a century this old Mexican custom 
prevailed. Early in the season, after the 
rains were over, the irrigators would 
meet in a village, agree as to what should 
be done to put the ditch in order, allot 
to each one the amount of work required 
of him according to his ratio of acreage, 
then appoint one of their members Jun- 
Jero (water master) who-served with- 
out pay. All of the water in the ditch 
was used for one irrigation, each holder 
using it all in rotation, the round being 
made every seventeen or eighteen days; 
the length of time being roughly agreed 
to. Each was entitled to use water, with- 
out incorporation, association, or record. 

It has been said, and truly, that the 
water systems of California have devel- 
oped through experience. As long ago 
as 1857, a group of stalwart philoso- 
phers organized, on a waste, cactus 
covered region, and began irrigating by 
waters conveyed by ditch from one of 
the larger rivers. The watered acres 
were set out in grapes which, in three 
year’s time, were bearing and bringing 
good returns. Yet it was thirteen years 
before another experiment was made. 
However, the venture was remembered 
and pointed out as proof of what could 
be done. The whole world has been told 
of the wonderful water development in 
Alta California. 

Those who remember, and those who 
take time to investigate, can appreciate 
the hardships and financial conditions 
incident to these early days. People from 
every walk in life, and from all parts of 
the country, gathered here to help make 
laws, to use water for irrigation, without 
the slightest idea of water right systems 
or irrigation customs. Misunderstand- 
ings, disappointments, dissatisfaction, 
discontent followed. One writer states: 
“Many and varied were the questions 
brought about between those who took 
the water and distributed it, and those 
who wished the waters to remain in the 
streams for their own personal interests.” 


KERCKHOFF Power House 


Most important in point of size and 
service is the Kerckhoff Plant on the 
San Joaquin River, forty miles from 
Fresno. This plant, constructed. in 
1919 and 1920, consists of a diversion 
dam 125 feet high and 570 feet in 
length across the San Joaquin River, 
a tunnel 18x18 feet and 17,300 feet in 
length. Water for this plant is deliv- 
ered through ditches, tunnels, pipes, 
and flumes, and after passing through 
a small automatic power house, known 
as No. 1-A, enters a regulating reser- 
voir 1,420 feet above the power house. 
The water is conveyed to the power 
house through two steel pipes. This 
plant is driven by impulse type water 
wheels actuated by a jet of water 
passing through a nozzle under a 
pressure of 615 pounds to the square 
inch. The water passing through this 
plant generates power for the fifth 
time. 
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The green carpet spreads as the power lines extend into the 
desert wastes. 








Regardless of the many questions which 
arose concerning these problems, and how 
they could be solved, it would be impos- 
sible to relate all the propositions offered 
for their solution. 

There was one phase of the question, 
however, upon which all seemed to 
agree; that the unfolding of California 
would be a revelation to the world; and 
that seekers after happiness would find 
a land of opportunity amidst remark- 
able climatic conditions. 


A large part of the water law in Cal- 
ifornia is the outgrowth of the practice 
and customs of the eariy mining days. 
When the “gold craze” had waned, and 
the hope and desire for real things began 
to stir the ambitions of the saner set- 
tlers, the work of reclamation began in 
earnest. Then came men of broader 
vision; men enthused with the possibili- 
ties of the west in general—and Cali- 
fornia in particular; men who could in- 
still in the breasts of ardent followers 
a purpose, and as the years roll by we 
see the result of their untiring efforts. 

It was to the men of whom we speak 
as the early pioneers, and the men of 
the hour, who are giving of their time 


and unselfish thought to the water sys- 
tems of today, that Rudyard Kipling 
penned the lines: 


“If you can dream and not make 
dreams your master 

If you can think and not make 
thoughts your aim.” 


With the development of the soil 
came a second “harvest of gold” in the 
grain; and still a third golden harvest 
when the “Sun-kissed” citrus fruits 
found a home and welcome; and which 
have helped make Southern California 
famous. 

Irrigation has removed: all fear of 
perishing crops. Therein lies the secret 
of Alta California’s achievements. Here 
prophesy and fulfillment blend. With 
a magical development that has amazed 
the world, the inaccurate statements and 
thoughtless exaggerations have ceased. 

Three dry years in the early 90's 
brought about the necessity of Govern- 
ment control of waterways. Private 
enterprises had expended millions of dol- 
lars, yet a need was recognized that was 
not being met. 
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The earnest thinking people were be- 
ginning to realize that the irrigation 
problem in California was a big one, and 
they also realized it was too big for 
only a few to handle. After the early 
manner of irrigation, including ditches, 
pumps, etc., had appropriated all of the 
natural flow, unstable rainfall caused 
the supply to become uneven, which also 
brought up the question: Who was to 
receive available water during the dry 
season. Artesian wells and pumping 
plants were resorted to, which met the 
need for a time but growth in popula- 
tion demanded better service. The peo- 
ple as a whole began to awaken. A 
valiant campaign was opened which in- 
volved drainage and navigation, as well 
as irrigation. ‘National Control” be- 
came the slogan and the year which 
brought success to the Panama Canal 
Act, brought the National Irrigation 
Act as well; both of which were of 
vital importance to California. 


ATER conservation soon be- 
\ came a topic for much discus- 
sion, which led to the forming of an 
organization known as The Water Con- 
servation Association, controlling three 
counties in the southern part of the 
state. It was the purpose of this asso- 
ciation to spread the storm water of 
the Santa Ana River and its tributaries, 
hoping that the result would benefit all 
irrigation interests. After its formation, 
approximately 3000 acres of gravel and 
boulder land was secured on the debris 
cone at the mouth of the Santa Ana 
River, upon which to spread the storm 
water. This debris cone is about 5 
miles easterly from and 500 feet higher 
in elevation than the great San Ber- 
nardino artesian basin, a natural drain- 
age which flows through Warm Creek. 

It has been found that it is possible 
to sink as much as 160 miner’s inches, 
continuous flow per acre, on the debris 
cone. When it is remembered that ten 
to twelve inches per hour for twenty- 
four hours will properly irrigate the in- 
tensively cultivated land in three coun- 
ties, it is seen that ten times as much 
water can be sunk in the debris cone 
as is ordinarily used for irrigation pur- 
poses. 

Eminent engineers have reported that 
there are still 40,000 acres of irrigable 
land that could be irrigated from the 
waters of the Santa Ana River. 

There has been wide-spread interest 
concerning this Water Conservation 
Association. Many inquiries from local 
and distant sections concerning its op- 
eration, have been answered. Similar 
work is being undertaken in different 
localities. During the past year the 
Association completed over two miles of 
boulder contour dam, of which 7805 
feet was built by steam shovel. 


To quote from one who has had a 
broad experience in water conservation: 
“As Californians, we pride ourselves in 
being known as “The Golden State,’ and 
we have a right to the title, for Califor- 
nia has produced one billion, seven hun- 
dred six million dollars since its discov- 
ery in the state. 

“We also pride ourselves on the tre- 
mendous production of citrus fruits and 
agricultural products, for California 
produces approximately seven hundred 
fifty million dollars in said products an- 
nually. 

“We are also proud of the tremen- 
dous increase in population in Califor- 
nia, its percentage being higher in the 
last decade than that of any other state 
in the Union and we are all going to be 
proud of our water resources in the state 
of California, for therein lies the future 
as well as the present success of the 
state.” 

The proper conservation of water for 
irrigation purposes carries with it the 
certainty of success in being linked to- 
gether with hydro-electric energy, shar- 
ing the expense as well as the honor of 
development, one would be an advan- 
tage to the other. Development of wat- 
er brings with it an increase in popula- 
tion, while electric power fills all other 
needs of a home seeking people. 

It is the hope of the Water Conserva- 
tion Association to establish the flow of 
water to lands now being irrigated so 
that there will be no shortage of water 
during the dry seasons, and eventually 
to provide irrigation water for all land 
that can be irrigated from this water 
shed. 

Through the Great Western Power 
System came a very interesting develop- 
ment. The discovery was made by a 
member of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers in 1901. The object 
in view was to utilize the north fork 
of Feather River for water .power de- 
velopments. For several years prior to 
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this time there had been considerable ac- 
tivity in the development of hydraulic 
power in the southern part of the state; 
and two principal companies in that re- 
gion were planning to put in additional 
plants to the north of Kern River. 

This activity brought to notice that 
near Big Meadows there was an ex- 
ceptional cite for water storage. After 
diligent effort an amount of money 
was raised to organize a company 
named Western Power Company, a 
California corporation (March 24 
1902). This company early discovered 
that within a few miles of their hold- 
ing, at a point called Big Bend, a tunnel 
had been driven through to divert the 
waters from the channel around the 
bend, and then bare the steam bed suff- 
ciently to permit placer mining. This 
project had failed, either because of lack 
of funds, or the lack of gold. However, 
it was later discovered that the owners 
had become aware of the opportunity 
offered there for the generation of pow- 
er. 

Two companies combined forces 
which helped make the Big Bend project 
a success. It then came to the notice 
of the Big Meadows Company that an- 
other company was considering the same 
project, although neither group were 
aware of the other's plans. The same 
day the Big Meadows Company filed 
claim the second group were also filing 
claims coming another way. Then con- 
flicting circumstances made it difficult 
to finance the Big Meadows and Big 
Bend projects of Western Power Com- 
pany. 

After more than a year of untiring 
effort the way opened, and the Great 
Western Power Company was organ- 
ized. By the fall of 1906 the work of 
enlarging the tunnel at Big Bend was 
begun and carried on until the plant 
was put in operation. 

The Los Angeles aqueduct which was 


(Continued on page 318) 











Logging by electricity at Central Camp of Sugar Pine 
Lumber Company. 
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The Lost City of the West 


of Southern Nevada has been dis- 
y covered the “Lost City of the 
West.” 

Antedating the birth of Christ, cen- 
turies before Columbus dreamed of the 
existence of the Americas, a now-van- 
quished race flourished in what today is 
the state of Nevada. . 

These prehistoric Americans of thou- 
sands of years ago developed a civiliza- 
tion and a culture of their own, which 
may have been the first in this Western 
world. ‘ 

By working in harmony, they built a 
great city— probably larger than any in 
Nevada today. They tilled the soil, 
irrigating crops suitable to the climate; 
they devised implements with which to 
hunt, to farm and to accomplish other 
productive tasks; they designed their 
own architecture, suiting it to their type 
of family life; they developed industries 
to form utensils from clay and to weave 
cloth for garments; to decorate their 
possessions, they developed a distinctive 
art; for purposes of worship, they 
erected temples; they evolved a written 
language to tell the story of their life. 

Crude, in many respects, was this cul- 
ture of 2,000 years ago, but it was far 
superior to that of savage state. These 
ancient Americans were men of intelli- 
gence, who developed a culture through 
harmonious living. 

Today, under the skilled hands of 
archaeologists, the ruins of the buried 
city along the bank of the Muddy river, 
near St. Thomas, Clark County, Nevada, 
are telling the story of those who may 
have been the first inhabitants of 
America. 

One of the most eminent archaeolo- 
gists in the United States is making the 
excavations. Mr. Harrington, who 
has done most of the work with brush 
and trowel, is explorer for the Museum 
of the American Indian, Heye Founda- 
tion, New York City, an institution con- 
cerned with the arts, history and cul- 
ture of early American civilization. For 
the last eighteen years, Mr. Harrington 
has been engaged in the study of arch- 
aeology and ethnology for the Museum. 
Previously he was associated with the 
American Museum of Natural History, 
New York; with the Peabody Museum 
of Harvard University and with the 
University of Pennsylvania. His work 
has taken him throughout the United 
States, Canada, Cuba and Mexico. 
“Cuba Before Columbus” and other 


B URIED beneath the drifing sands 


volumes on archaeology and ethnology 


have come from his pen. 
The Smithsonian institution of Wash- 
ington, D. C., has assigned Dr. A. V. 


By Lestie HiccGINBOTHAM. 


Kidder of its staff, another well-known 
archaeologist, to co-operate in the exca- 
vations, representing both that organiza- 
tion and the Carnegie institution. Dr. 
Kidder is author of “Introduction to the 
Study of Southwestern Archaeology.” 

The state of Nevada, through Gov- 
ernor J. G. Scrugham, is co-operating 
with both organizations in the field. 

A metropolis of the lost people prob- 
ably existed 2,000 or more years ago 
and may have boasted a population of 
20,000, scientists estimate. 

“These ancient Nevadans probably 
were the ancestors of our modern 
Pueblo tribes, but of which tribe we 
cannot tell yet,” declared Mr. Harring- 
ton, in speaking of his study in Nevada. 


HE ancient character of the city, 
its great size for a_ prehistoric 
town, and the fact that it is farther 
north than the Pueblo domain has been 
thought to extend have led archaeolo- 
gists to declare the buried ruins one of 
the most important discoveries of its 
kind in America in recent years. 
“Pueblo Grande de Nevada,” the 
ruins have been named by Governor 
Schrugham, because of their unusual 
extent. 
Ruins of the buried city lie along the 
Muddy river in a continuous line from 


a point opposite the present village of 
St. Thomas to the vicinity of Overton. 
The remains of the dwellings are found 
in the valley and on the ridges of a 
series of low hills slightly back from 
the river. 

Here, during the last few months, 
Mr. Harrington has laid bare the ruins 
of the floor and foundations of a dozen 
prehistoric houses and fifteen tombs 
containing skeletons and artifacts of this 
unknown people. 

What kind of people were these van- 
quished Americans? What was their 
manner of life? Why did they disap- 
pear? These queries are answered to a 
degree of probability by the excavated 
ruins. 

The race was a people of small stat- 
ure. Few of the adults exceeded five 
feet by more than an inch or two. 
Measurement of the skeletons, which 
are in a state of excellent preservation, 
yield these facts. 

The skulls have broad brows, appar- 
ently indicating a race of high intellect 
and great intelligence for that period 
of history. 

But the tombs contain more than the 
skeletons. Buried with the dead were 
the principal possessions of the departed. 

Chief among these were the eating 
and cooking utensils of that day, in the 
form of pottery of artistic design and 
decoration. Work of the same kind 











General setting of Buried City. In the foreground can be seen mortars cut in solid rock; 
granite pestles in place, used for grinding corn by prehistoric inhabitants of Nevada. 
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was uncovered in the rooms of the 
houses. Bowls, water bottles and ket- 
tles have been excavated, all in taste- 
ful and original designs, and many ar- 
tistically decorated. The painted ones 
are either white or dull red bearing a 
design in black. The most intricate 
work found is a vase-like vessel with 
handles. Stone matates for grinding 
corn have been recovered along wtih 
the pottery. 

Products of the soil and of the chase 
probably were stored and cooked in 
these utensils. In the graves, also, Mr. 
Harrington has found remnants of the 
farming activity of the people. Grains 
of corn, corncobs, squash seeds and 
beans are sometimes in the tombs and 
are frequently found in the ruins of the 
houses. These were producd through 
irrigation, shown by the remains of an- 
cient irrigation canals. The people of 
2,000 years ago took advantage of native 
products, too, for remnants of screw- 
beans and the seeds of other desert 
plants are found by the explorers. 

This race was not vegetarian, how- 
ever. It subsisted, also, upon the meat 
of wild animals, which were killed with 
stone knives and with arrows. The 
graves have yielded bones of deer, 
mountain sheep and rabbits, as well as 
the means by which they were slain. A 
knife of jasper and a hammer head of 
jade have been discovered in the vicinity 
and may have been used by these pre- 
historics. 

Precious stones existing in the vicinity 
were as attractive to the Pueblos as they 
are to Americans of today. Beads and 
pendants of turquoise and shell, cut into 
attractive shapes, lie now and then be- 
side the skeletons. 

That the inhabitants of the lost city 
devised attractive ways of covering their 
bodies with clothing may indicate the 
advanced state of their civilization. 
From wild cotton, or perhaps that 
which they cultivated, they wove blan- 
kets of fine texture and design. Shreds 
of these coverings still cling to the skele- 
tons in the tombs. Or it may have been 
that they spun thread from the wild 
milk weed. Other members of the tribe 
cut rabbit skins and the hides of similar 
small animals into long strips, twisted 
them and wove them into blankets. One 
skeleton wore the shreds of what had 
been woven sandals. A few pieces of 
coiled basket-work have been found. 

HE graves are discovered beneath 
the floors of the ruined dwellings 
and outside the dwellings. 

Often the houses are arranged in the 
shape of a horseshoe, so that all the 
rooms face a courtyard. Some dwell- 
ings consist of but one or two rooms, 
although most are of eight, ten or more. 
The chambers are small, averaging 6 by 
8 feet. Usually they are rectangular, 
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General plan of the Buried City. 





but sometimes those at the end are cir- 
cular or oval in shape. 

Only the floors and foundations of 
the houses have been found by the ex- 
plorers, the walls and roofs having been 
lost through erosion. The floors are of 
adobe, which today looks like cement. 
Occasionally the floors were paved with 
flat rocks. Walls of the houses were 
constructed of sun-dried adobe bricks, 
shaped like loaves of bread, laid in adobe 
mortar and plastered with adobe. 
Sometimes the walls were strengthened 
with small stones. Judging from im- 
pressions of poles and branches in adobe 
ruins, scientists state that the roofs were 
made by laying sticks across the top of 
the walls, covering the poles with brush 
and then with adobe while it was soft. 

Charred, bowl-shaped depressions in 
the adobe floors are thought to have 
served as prehistoric fireplaces. In the 
corners of the rooms raised rims of 
adobe served to confine the coals of a 
higher type of fireplace. 

That the ancient people had a religion 
of its own is attested by what appears 
to be a kiva or ceremonial chamber, a 
separate edifice, circular in form. On 
the floor of this building were found 
remains of a number of tablets bearing 
painted hieroglyphics, resembling some- 
what the altar tablets sometimes found 
in the Indian Pueblos in parts of the 
American southwest. 

The Pueblo was occupied for many 
years. This is evident from the fact 
that the houses have been built upon the 
remains of others. Floors and founda- 
tions have been found at different levels, 


each floor plan being different from the 
ones above and below. Between the 
floors are deep beds of ashes and frag- 
ments of pottery. 

The mill of these ancient Nevadans 
is thought to be a ledge of sandstone 
found in front of a cluster of excavated 
buildings. Holes six or eight inches in 
diameter and equally deep have been 
drilled, into which corn probably was 
placed and ground with stone mortars, 
which still are found in place. Near 
the ruined dwellings are found hiero- 
glyphic rock writings, thought to have 
been made by the prehistoric people. 
Scientists have been unable to decipher 
these figures, some of which evidently 
are in picture form while others repre- 
sent language signs. The writings are 


(Continued on page 319) 








A typical tomb in Lost City of Newada. 
These tombs contain rare pottery, tur- 
quoises, pearl and abalone shell 

beads, stone implements, seeds, etc. 
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When Sea-Leviathans Meet 


ISTO’S fin which was nearly 
H« length of his long, lithe bo- 

dy, jutted out of the sea. A 
snappy wind breezed over the South At- 
lantic and gave power to this living sail 
and eased this survivor of an earlier age 
through the sun-lit waters without ef- 
fort. 

Histo was a gigantic swordfish and 
measured from the end of his sword to 
the tip of his tail some thirty feet. Nine 
of these feet constituted the length of 
his steel-like, saw-toothed-sword; and 
a terribly destructive weapon it was. 

Just now Histo was looking for a 
fishing and breeding ground and he was 
scouting along just south of the equator 
well off the steamship lanes and too far 
off the coast to be bothered by the 
coasting steamers. 

As he lazied along a school’ of porpise 
crossed his path. Immediately Histo 
remembered he was hungry. In fact 
he had not eaten for some hours, so as 
the human sailor shortens his canvas, 
he furled his sail as the fin fitted snugly 
against his back, closing like an im- 
mense accordian. Then his powerful 
side fin, tail and withy body co-ordina- 
ted and a thousand pounds of living, 
death-dealing projectile shot through 
the waters of the sea. There was a 
terrified scattering of the porpoise school 
and they made their get-away leaving 
three of their fellows impaled on the 
monster’s sword. 

The meal finished and the living sail 
again spread to the breeze, the sea-giant 


glided noiselessly through the brine of 


the ocean. 

Trailing Histo was Palgi and a huge 
sulking shape he was. At first when 
Histo became aware of who was trail- 
ing him he was for a time wary, but 
Palgi was a wise Hammerhead Shark, 
therefore he kept his distance and feast- 
ed off Histo’s leavings, for among other 
things, sharks are the scavengers of the 
sea. And besides Histo tollerated Palgi 
for other reasons, for, on one or two 
occasions when Histo had been hard 
pressed when atacked whales had turned 
on him the Hammerhead Shark showed 
that he was not devoid of loyalty! 


HERE is a spot in the South At- 

lantic about two degrees south of 
the equator and three degrees of east 
longitude that is a favorite place for 
the breeding monsters of the deep on ac- 
count of the absence of treacherous cur- 
rents, and the abundance of edible fish 
that the breeding female love to feast 
upon. As Histo cruised placidly to- 


wards his goal with his finny-sail trim- 
med at just the proper angle to take ad- 
vantage of the freshening breeze, he 
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suddenly shortened sail. The breeding 
ground was in sight but to his rage he 
found it occupied by a company of large 
monsters! 

With his finny-sail furled Histo slip- 
ped swiftly and silently through the 
water, edging up close to the strangers 
so that he could permanently catalogue 
those that were trespassing on his de- 
sired grounds. 

He was not sure as yet of their iden- 
tity. They might be of that strange 
breed of creature that shoot bubbling, 
silvery and terrible offspring from their 
side and surely no other denizen of the 
deep smelled as they! 

Histo had learned by watching the 
sad experience of others of his tribe who 
had charged headlong at these strange 
sea-monsters before fully investigating, 
only to find that their hide was not pen- 
etratable and that it shivered the sword- 
fish’s terrible weapon as though it were 
the brittle arm of a star-fish! 

Besides he had found that these 
strange things of the sea fought only 
their kind and those other un-under- 
standable monsters that always floated 
on the surface of the sea. Outside of 
this it was peaceable and minded its 
own business but if these strangers were 
black whales they’d have to go else- 
where or stand battle! 

Histo was old and shrewd. He was 
the veteran of a thousand tense dramas 
of the deep and open sea far from the 
track of steamers and the haunts of man. 
His body was scared with the memento 
of those terrific encounters. But with 
every scar it made an impression on his 
brain, the reason thereof, and the les- 
son stayed with him, so in every suc- 
ceeding encounter he was that much 
the wiser, and a wily foe was he, fierce 
and impetuous of attack and a perfect 
demon of defense and hate when as- 
sailed. 

On account of his unusual intelligence 
he lived long; and grew to prehistoric 
proportions. Now he_ reconnoitered 
carefully, craftly, with every sense on 
the alert. He saw the creatures blow 
and then Histo caught the scent—yes, 
they were a herd of Black Whales, good 
enemies, good fighters, and good food! 

Still, Histo did not charge blindly as 
would others of his kind at the thought 
of so much whale meat, for often a 
desparate charge of this kind ends dis- 
astrously for the charger. He played 
his cards well—looking for the leader 
of the herd. He thought he knew who 
it was, having caught certain signs and 
smells! 


Ah! now he knew that he would meet 
a foe worthy of his wiles. Basking in 
the midst of a dozen spurting cows he 
beheld Ceta, the great Black Whale who 
was as famous as Histo for the num- 
erous battles he had engaged in, the 
number of his victories and his great 
skill in fighting and outwitting his foes. 

Ceta, was aware of the danger con- 
fronting him, for, suddenly the cows 
scattered and the great Black Whale 
with a body-guard of fighting bulls 
came charging Histo’s way. 

Histo displayed a bold front to his 
charging investigators, letting them get 
a full view of him. As a rule when 
others of the dep saw who was disputing 
the title to the feeding grounds they 
silently swam away leaving Histo to 
a bloodless victory, only too glad that 
they were allowed the privilege of going 
on their way unmolested. Frequently 
the first notice other denizens of the 
deep had of Histo’s presence was when 
the gigantic fish with his bodyguard of 
fighting males dashed into their midst 
dealing sudden death and destruction. 
He noticed that the oncoming monsters 
were experienced fighters, keeping on 
each of his flanks and avoiding that 
long wicked toothed sword of his. 

Histo charged his foes and they pre- 
pared for the onslaught, but just as he 
seemed about to pierce one of his en- 
emies with his terrible sword he dove 
down into the warm depths of the dark 
green sea and disappeared. Ceta, glad 
of this bloodless victory, did not at- 
tempt to follow for this was the time of 
the year the mother whales had their 
calfs and the fishing grounds were the 
best he knew of and he did not want 
to be driven away but live in peace. 

But he reckoned without the wily 
Histo who with his hammer-headed 
shadow was dashing through the seas to 
where the rest of Histo’s tribe were 
feeding and awaiting his return. How- 
ever when Histo reached the feeding 
grounds there was no sign of his tribe. 
The big swordfish swam in a huge 
circle and picking up the scent of his 
fellows he headed due south followed 
by his faithful shadow. He soon came 
up to where the rest of the school were 
feeding and sought his mate; a winsome 
terror of the sea some twenty feet in 
length and as quick in her native ele- 
ment as a serpent’s tongue. 

Histo approached her, she would have 
nothing of him, flashing her sword 
wickedly at him as he drew near. After 
having his friendly advances repulsed 
several times Histo shot through the 
sea at a great rate and coming to where 
some porpoise were diving ramed into 
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their midst and returned to his mistress 
with his catch. She hungrily received 
his peace offering and without paying 
her consort the slightest attention out- 
side of refusing to let him enjoy the 
feast she quickly disposed of the choice 
morsels. 


VER the feeding grounds where 

Ceta the great Black Whale and 
his herd held sway a storm threatened. 
The sky was dull as though covered 
with a leaden blanket and the blue of 
the sea reflected the gray of the sky. 
The wind had fallen and the sea had 
a sullen hushed calm about it as though 
it brooded over a tragedy. Even the 
waves had ceased their restless tossing 
and the water was a huge glassy gray 
blanket that seemed to cover the mys- 
teries of the ages. Huge black whales 
dotted this sullen expanse of ocean send- 
ing great vaporous spouts against the 
sullen sky. 

Nature appeared aware that momen- 
tous events were about to be chronicled 
and she prepared the stage for their 
enactment. The threat of the sea and 
air and sky warned Ceta to be on guard, 
so he had all of the cows in the center 
of the herd surrounded by his warrior 
whales, while he patrolled the outposts 
of his clan ever on he alert for some- 
thing to happen, his hearing and smell 
attuned to the highest pitch as the whale 
is not acute of eyesight. 

On the southern fringe of the feed- 
ing grounds there appeared a foam-like 
ripple, reminiscent of the boiling crest 
of a wave. Then to the east and west 
of this foam-like spot a whole line of 
agitated spots stretched across the sea 
disturbing its smooth surface as though 
suddenly a number of millraces had 
suddenly been born on the  ocean’s 
bosom. At the head of this series of dis- 
turbances was a patch of foam that 
moved with express speed. Histo and 
his warriors were charging Ceta and 
his clan to fight for the possession of 
the feeding and breeding grounds. 

Quickly the alarm of the charging 
foemen spread and the cows plunged 
below the surface of the sea to escape 
the dreaded weapons of the charging 
furies. 

Ceta seeing that escape by flight was 
impossible, at least for the males of the 
herd, gathered his fighting whales 
around him for battle. He was an ex- 
perienced general and deployed his 
forces to advantage—the attacking 
swordfish were not going to have an easy 
victory. 

Histo had two body guards. On his 
right his mate tore through the sea, and 
on his left charged the renegade Palgi 
who was anxious for the first meat of the 
kill, for he loved the flesh of these 
warm blooded animals of the sea. 
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A monstrous black whale loomed 
across their path and the three marau- 
ders catapulted through the water as 
one, intending to annihilate their victim 
with a lightning-like attack before the 
huge beast of the sea was aware of what 
was happening. But they reckoned 
without their “host’”’ who when he dis- 
covered the charging hellions immedia- 
tely faced them and shooting up two 
great columns of vapor quickly plunged 
to the bottom of the sea. His enemies 
followed as quickly as they could. They 
overtook him and Palgi, the hammer 
headed renegade, made a feint at his 
huge head thus diverting his attention 
for the moment. ‘The whale charged 
full-tilt at Palgi who showed fight, and 
while the whale’s attention was thus en- 
gaged the two monster sword-fish came 
charging underneath and the poor luck- 
less beast was riped open from end to 
end and his life’s blood stained the 
ocean depths. 

The trio of victoys gorged on a few 
choice portions of their victim and cleav- 
ed the depths as they drove for the sur- 
face of the sea where now raged the 
Battle of the Leviathans. 

No longer was the sea a glassy calm, 
though the sky lowered and appeared 
weighted. The smooth surface was 
broken up into a series of immense cal- 
drons. A gigantic melo-drama of the 
deep was being enacted far from the 
haunts of man. The victorious trio 
topped the sea; they skirted the fight- 
ing groups searching for Ceta for they 
knew if they could slay the heroic lead- 
er—victory would be assured. 

Ceta was not hard to find for the 
sea where he and his body-guard bat- 
tled was one immense bloody caldron 
thick with the carcasses of crushed 
swordfish, and interspiced with the 
thick bodies of dying whales. 

Histo and his bodyguard gathered 
speed for the impending charge. Never 
did the wake of torpedo boats battling 
in the North Sea, gurgle or boil or bub- 
ble more than they, as the trio tore with 
bloodshot eyes towards the huge black 
Leviathan that up to date had scorned 
all of his foes both of the sea and of 
the land. Here at last was a match wor- 
thy of the famous Histo. 

Ceta caught the scent of his charging 
foes as with his bodyguard he dove and 
swam under the dead and dying to less 
obstructed spaces of the blood-churned 
sea. They burst open the sea and lay 
on its surface ready to give battle. 

Histo, his mate, and Palgi flushed 
with victory, charged the whales, a long 
line of Histo’s followers pounding hard 
behind them. 

One of Ceta’s bodyguard was badly 
torn from the ragged blades of its foes; 
so Histo and his companions rushed 
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madly, sure of an easy victory. The 
wounded whale was quickly siashed to 
death. 

Palgi in his greed for whale meat 
that was still warm rushed in on their 
latest victim ready to gorge his full. 

Seeing the greedy hammerhead shark, 
Ceta quickly maneuvered to get between 
him and his intended meal; then he 
gave a vicious snap of his mighty tail 
and Palgi slowly sank to the bottom 
of the sea a crushed and lifeless thing. 

Now Histo and his mate led a charge 
with the intent of annihilating Ceta; 
but before they could reach their ob- 
jective, the huge body of one of Ceta’s 
followers intervened, thus breaking up 
the charge and focusing attention on the 
interrupter. The sea was quickly ting- 
ed with the gore of the warrior whale 
who in spite of the help of his mates 
was rapidly getting the worst of the 
encounter. 

Histo’s mate drew back a great dis- 
tance from the fray and then she came 
charging with the speed of a hurricane, 
death flaming in her eyes. Just as 
she was about to gore the object of her 
attack, Histo inadvertenly crossed in 
front of her hurtling mass, and in order 
to miss her mate she rose up out of the 
sea in a great leaping dive and landed 
on the other side of the whale she in- 
tended to atack. 

This was what the brainy old sea- 
fighter Ceta was awaiting for, and with 
increditable swiftness he bore down on 
the female fury and suddenly swinging 
broadsides he crushed the swordfish be- 
tween the huge bodies of him and one 
of his body-guard and another crushed 
and lifeless hulk sank to the bottom of 
the blood-stained sea. 

Histo, when he saw his mate crushed 
to a lifeless pulp by his masterful foes 
planned quick revenge. Following the 
action of his mate he withdrew far from 
the confusion of battle and reversed 
and swam with the speed of a cannon- 
ball, a huge vengeful juggernaut. The 
sea around his gigantic charging body 
creamed and turned to a sizzling foam 
as he gathered speed that would put 
a torpedo to shame and tore through 
the maelstrom of fighting leviathans— 
aimed straight was his nine toot sword 
of terrible death for the huge hulk of 
Ceta. But the fortune of war was 
against Histo. His terrible sword pier- 
ced a floating carcass and lodged against 
his snout. This huge dead body hang- 
ing on his sword put a brake on his 
progress and interfered with his aim, 
and Ceta easily avoided the weapon of 
his terrible foe. As the big fish charged 
by, Ceta gave him a tremendous crush- 
ing blow with his tail, that would have 
killed anything that lived, outside of 
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RANK DABNEY and Philip 
} Small stood on the rocky edge of 
a barren ridge overlooking a vast 
timberland below. There had been 
three of them twenty years before but 
now the timberland belonged to the 
two—the other had taken the long trail. 
“Seems funny that all’s left of the 
other company is that little bridge over 
the left fork.’ Dabney tapped his 
fingers uneasily with the réins of his 
horse, then kicked a clod of dirt over 
the ledge and smiled. 

“And that the only remains of the 
Haunted Mill is in my library,” con- 
cluded the other. 

The two men were silent as they 
watched the slow yet ebullient flow of 
the river below. 

Strange had been the acquiring of this 
timberland—as strange as any experience 
Dabney had ever had, and he had had 
many in his earlier life in the mining 
and lumbering camps on the Pacific 
Coast. 

He was but twenty-one, mere boy, 
all bone and muscle, hard as a rock, 
when he landed in San _ Francisco, 
equipped with a sufficient understand- 
ing of the boot and shoe business to buy 
him a meal. 

He worked at several odd jobs for a 
time and then started out, selling the 
line on commission. During the three 
years which followed, he visited every 
town, mining and lumbering camp of 
any consequence west of the Rockies. It 
was while making one of these lumber- 
ing camps near the coast in Northern 
California that he ran up against the 
Haunted Mill—and became acquainted 
‘ with Philip Small. Small’s capital had 
been depleted by the uncanny opera- 
tions of the Haunted Mill and Frank 
Dabney and Joe Bender saw their op- 
portunity. They took it became part- 
ners with Small and remained so until 
the Great Hand led Joe into the far 
“West.” 

Joe Bender at the time was traveling 
for a San Francisco grocery house. The 
two men made the territory together 
and divided expenses. There were no 
railroads in that part of the State at 
that time and even the wagon roads, as 
a rule, were not worthy of the name. 
Four and six horse stage-coaches were 
the usual conveyances but frequently 
they were obliged to hire teams in order 
to reach places not on any stage route. 

Frank and Joe had engaged a two 
horse outfit for a three-week trip, to- 
gether with a negro driver called Sam, 
and his bull-dog which was thrown in 
gratis. He was a big gamey brute, as 
ugly as he looked and could lick his 
weight in wildcats. His master was 
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The Haunted Mill 


By Frep B. Morri tt. 


built on the same lines and both were 
more inclined to look for trouble than 
avoid it. They were a good pair to 
draw to and despite their pugnacious 
proclivities they were always loyal to 
the outfit. 


HE FIRST two weeks they 
covered a territory rarely visited 
by a traveling salesman and _ they 


gathered in big orders. The third week 
of their trip brought them to what was 
known as the Haunted Mill. 

It was a big concern with an entirely 
new plant just commencing operations. 
It was located in a clearing only large 
enough for a saw-mill, lumber-yard and 
other necessary buildings. It was as 
complete an outfit as any one would wish 
to see. It was surfounded by a won- 
derful body of timber—perhaps the best 
on the Pacific Coast. Frank and Joe 
arrived, anticipating “whales” of orders. 

As they neared the mill, they strained 
their eyes in that direction. The mill 
was idle. Some two-hundred or more 
men were gathered in groups about the 
bunk-houses and store buildings. Joe 
Bender took out his watch, put it back 
and turned an inquiring eye on Frank. 
It was fully two hours before quitting 
time! Neither spoke. 

The main-office was a building by it- 
self, located between two and three 
hundred yards from the mill, and to 
this they drove. They inquired of a 
man in the doorway for the superintend- 
ent. 

This individual gave their numerous 
sample cases a critical survey. 


“You needn’t waste your time with . 


the superintendent of this camp,” he 
replied. “We're going to get out of this 
cussed place and let the spooks run it. 
They’re doing it anyway and the longer 
we stay the worse they get.” 

Before he finished speaking the super- 
intendent, a tall wiry man of about 
forty years, came to the door. He looked 
like a good fighter and a man not easily 
frightened, but at the same time he had 
the appearance of one who had thrown 
up his hands and was doggedly backing 
away from the fight, leaving the field 
to his opponent. 

“Yes,” he asserted after a pause, 
we're going to pull out in the morning 
and there’s no business here for you. 
unless,” he added after a short pause, 
“vou can get onto this spook business 
and put them out of commission. If 
you'll do that I’ll give you the biggest 
orders you’ve booked for some time.” 

Frank looked at Joe and Joe looked 
at Frank, and Sam looked at his dog. 
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For a moment all three thought they 
had struck a lunatic asylum instezd of 
a lumber camp. 

The driver was the first to speak. 
“What for you talkin’ bout man?” he 
broke in, with an air of one who was 
authority on the subject, “Dis heah 
nigger an dat air dawg can eat all de 
hants you’s got ‘round dis here place 
fo’ brekfus. We'd radder hunt hants 
den possum, we had. Dos hosses don’t 
go no furder, so we'll just stop heah and 
see "bout dem fool hants you’s all talkin’ 
*bout.” 

Frank was not much interested in 
spooks, but he was interested in orders. 
He decided for Joe that they would stay 
for the night. 

The superintendent regarded them a 
bit dubiously. “Mighty glad to have 
you stay,” he remarked, “but if I’m not 
mistaken you'll be ready to go out with 
us in the morning.” 

“Do you mean what you said about 
those orders?” Frank asked. 

“Yes. You get the spooks and you 
get the orders. If we’re going to remain 
we'll need your goods and lots of them. 
But they’ve got us, and unless the thing 
is cleared up, you couldn’t get a man 
here to stay after tomorrow for love or 
money. I’ve got to the end of my rope 
and am ready to quit with the rest. I’m 
just waiting for Small to come. Several 
of the boys have been pretty roughly 
handled. They’re not ghosts; they're 
devils or old Satan himself,” he con- 
cluded with emphasis. 


Dabney set his jaw and looked at the 
body of men. There was undoubtedly 
something out of the ordinary to cause 
two hundred or more men, of the type 
to be found around the lumber camps 
to pull up and leave! 

Sam stood listening and as the super- 
intendent concluded, he pointed his finger 
at his bull dog and broke into the con- 
versation, “Do yo se dat dawg?” he in- 
quired, addressing his remarks to the 
men surrounding him. “Now, dat dawg 
knows more ‘bout hants dan anybody. 
He can pick dem out in d’ dak by d’ 
smell. He don’t hav’ to see a hant t’ 
know him, he dun’t. Dat dawg aint 
fraid of ’noffin dat I knows of, on dis 
arff. But if he puts his tail ’tween his 
legs an’ runs, den dis heah nigger runs, 
too. An’ when he don’t run I’se wid 
him ’til we gets what we’s a lookin’ fo’.” 

His eyes widened (if it is possible for 
eyes to widen) and he added, “If yo’ 
want t’ hunt des fool hants t’night dat 
d’boss’s talkin’ "bout, dis hear dawg and 
dis nigger’s at yo’ service. But I’se gwine 
t’ tell yo’ right now dat if we find any 
sure nuf hants, yo'll find dat dawg and 
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dis nigger several miles down d’ road in 
d’ morning when yo’ comes out.” 

Sam turned, muttering to himself and 
led the horses toward the stable while 
Joe and Frank went into the office with 
the superintendent. 


HIS THING commenced some 

time ago,” he informed them, “as 
we were about ready to begin opera- 
tions. The mill was completed, all the 
machinery installed, logs in the yard 
to commence manufacturing, and orders 
enough on the books to keep us going 
for six months if we did not take in 
another order in the meantime. 

“The boys reported to me, soon after, 
that they had seen dim lights moving 
about the yard and mill, and when they 
went to investigate they were unable 
to find anyone and the lights would dis- 
appear and immediately appear in some 
other part of the yard. 

“Sometimes there was only one and 
at other times there were four or five. 
They did not send out rays. They were 
dim and weird with no more effect 
upon the darkness of the night than a 
faint star in the sky. 

“At first we treated it as a joke, al- 
though a number of the men quit and 
left the camp. It was undoubtedly hav- 
ing its effect upon the rest of the men. 
Orders were not out—there was a big 
calamity threatened, and I knew that 
unless the thing was stopped, Small 
would be a poor man before we got 
through. Companies were aiready 
threatening suits for promised contracts. 

“A number of years before we came 
here an old half-breed couple lived where 
the mill is located and there was an acre 
or two cleared around the cabin that 
they cultivated. The story got into cir- 
culation that at different times in years 
past a number of people, in going up and 
down the river, mysteriously disap- 
peared. It was believed by many that 
they were murdered by the old couple. 
Then one of the men unearthed a human 
skull and a few other bones.” 

Frank Dabney leaned over in his 
chair and regarded the superintendent. 
“How long ago was this?” 

“About a week ago,” answered the 
superintendent. “Since then we've done 
everything we could think of to get to 


the bottom of the mystery. Last night. 


it ended by one man getting smashed to 
pieces and another so badly hurt that 
he hasn’t come to yet.” 

There was a moments silence, then he 
continued. “It’s not only the lights that 
we see, but it’s groans, and rumblings 
until you’d think the buildings were go- 
ing to tumble down. 

“The trouble last night came about 
through a dozen of us attempting to 
stay in the mill all night. We were 
armed with loaded rifles and revolvers 
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and were determined to see the thing 
through.” 

“Didn't you use them,” asked Joe 
impatiently. 

“Yes, we used them but the whole 
thing is more of a mystery than ever. 
The strange thing about it is that there 
is not a mark of any kind on any of us 
although we were all handled roughly; 
not even upon the man who was knocked 
unconscious, or the man who had both 
arms broken and one leg.” 

“What do you think of it?” Joe in- 
quired of Frank as the Superintendent 
finished. 

“IT don’t know what to think,”’ he re- 
plied, “I only know that I want those 
orders and am willing to try for them 
if you are.” 

The question was settled. They 
looked the plant over. In the front part 
of the mill building was a room the 
superintendent used for his office. It was 
about fifteen by twenty feet in size and 
furnished with several chairs and a table 
in the center. From this room there was 
a flight of stairs leading up to a loft 
that extended over the greater part of 





the mill. It had been intended for a 

storage room, but at the time was 

empty. ‘ 
OBITUARY 


WILLIAM JENNING Bryan 


“—and as a tune-swept fiddlestring, 
that hears the Master Melody—and 
snaps,” his “golden voice” fades 
off into a twilight which greatly 
resembles the dawn. 

Like a certain flower, like a cer- 
tain wine, like a certain book, he 
grew fragrant, and rich and inter- 
esting with the passing of time. As 
Slow dawn—beautiful sunset. As 
in the Fable of Sheherazade, he es- 
caped with his head and won the 
kingdom. A big order for a little 
kid, when he delivered the Cross of 
Gold Speech which paved the way 
to fame, but youth and his ambi- 
tions—ah! WILLIAM JENNINGS 
BRYAN is not dead, he will live 
forever. His name will go down as 
one of the GREAT men—men who 
live ever in the annals of the day 
and the pages of history. 











RANK and Joe with Sam and the 

bull dog took up their position in 
the foreman’s office abgut nine o'clock. 
It commenced to rain early in the even- 
ing and bid fair to be a dark, rainy, 
disagreeable night. They each had a 
bulls-eye lantern with a slide in front 
so they could turn the light on and off 
as desired. They decided to wait in 
darkness. 

For two full hours they remained 
there in the darkness with not a sound 
to break the silence except the breath- 
ing of the sleeping bull dog, curled up 
under the table and the monotonous 
patter of the rain. It was two hours 
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by actual time, but it seemed like 
eternity. 
Then the seance commenced. The 


door at the head of the stairs, leading 
to the empty loft, which was fastened on 
the side next to them, opened and closed 
with a bang three times. Then followed 
a rumbling sound that penetrated the 
entire building in such a manner that 
it was impossible to tell where it com- 
menced or it ended. Two uncanny, 
round gleaming, holes, immovable in 
the darkness appeared fixed at the head 
of the stairs, like a pair of eyes. They 
disappeared as soon as the rumbling 
ceased. 

All three jumped to their feet and 
stood facing the stairway until the last 
rumbling echo died away. 

Sam was the first to be heard, ““We's 
all right,” he whispered, “cause if we 
wasn't, dat dar dawg would sure gone 
frew dat window fo’ now and dis heah 
Sam right after him.” 

The dog growled and started up the 
stairs but Sam held him back. 

“Don’t turn on the light,” whispered 
Joe, “and let’s go up to the landing and 
wait for further proceedings.” 

They reached the landing. The door 
was closed but not fastened. In a few 
minutes it swung open and several of 
the dim weird lights could be seen mov- 
ing about in the empty loft. Then fol- 
lowed that awful rumbling, and just 
as it ceased the door came to with a 
bang, but not until the dog, with a fierce 
growl, had rushed into the loft. 

Sam had no notion of being separated 
from his dog and immediately flashed 
on his light and started to open the 
door. It was as solid as any other part 
of the building. For a minute or so 
they could hear the dog growling and 
snarling, and quite a commotion going 
on in the loft. 

By this time all three felt the need 
of lights. Joe turned his down the stair- 
way. Sam whipped out a formidable 
looking knife from somewhere about his 
person. He held it in his right hand 
with his lantern in his left, thrust out in 
front, and in the attitude he assumed 
in listening, looked like a fighting devil. 

The wait was not long. The commo- 
tion ceased. The door swung open. The 
only thing to be seen unusual was the 
dog, stretched out on the floor near the 
center of the room. 

Sam handed Frank his lantern and 
rushed to his dog, still holding the 
knife tense. He came out of the loft 
and the door came shut with a bang, 
followed by a harsh unnatural laugh that 
seemed to come from different parts of 
the building. 

The dog was limp and lifeless, but 
before he lost the fight he managed to 
get in touch with his antagonist as he 


(Continued on page 323) 
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The “Revolt From the Village” in American Fiction 


kindly author of “The Deserted Vil- 

lage,” were now to revisit this earth, 
it would no doubt be considerably per- 
turbed by the extent to which Sweet 
Auburn has given way to Main Street 
as the predominant picture of village 
life in the literature of the present day. 
But there would have been no real 
cause for perturbation if the visit had 
been made in 1900, or even as late as 
1910. For one of the most noteworthy 
phenomena in the development of liter- 
ature in the English language has been 
the long and curious persistence of the 
complacent attitude toward the village 
and all that it symbolizes. 

It is just because of the long per- 
sistence of this complacent acceptance 
of the village that so many American 
readers have been startled, shocked, 
grieved, or disgusted with the com- 
paratively recent and sudden onslaught 
on one of their cherished traditions. 

The tradition is a very old one, and 
when Goldsmith published “The De- 
serted Village” in 1770 he merely gave 
classical and clear-cut expression to an 
attitude that was rich with the associa- 
tions of generations, and one that has 
been preserved almost intact since his 
time down to our own day. Goldsmith 
was probably thinking of the Irish town 
of Lissoy, where he had spent most of his 
boyhood, when he painted the picture 
of “Sweet Auburn” and, although his 
purpose was to attack the growing lux- 
ury of the time and to lament the 
decay of the honest peasantry, the main 
charm of the poem to his readers was 
the faithfulness with which it reflected 
the universal eulogy of the typical vil- 
lage. The opening lines of the picture 
have become household words: 

Auburn! loveliest village of the 


I: the shade of Oliver Goldsmith, the 


Sweet 
plain; 

Where health and plenty cheered the lab- 
ouring swain, : 

Where smiling spring its earliest visit paid, 

And parting summer’s lingering blooms de- 
layed: 

Dear lovely bowers of innocence and ease, 

Seats of my youth, when every sport could 
please, 

How often have I loitered o’er thy green, 

Where humble happiness endeared each 
scene ! 

How often have I paused on every charm, 

The sheltered cot, the cultivated farm, 

The never-failing brook, the busy mill, 

The decent church that topt the neighboring 
hill, F 

The hawthorn bush, with seats beneath the 
shade, 

For talking age and whispering lovers 
made! 


This benevolent attitude toward the 
village was continued by such successors 
of Goldsmith as Mary Russell Mitford 


in Our Village (1812), by Washington 


By Louis Wann. 


Irving in The Sketch Book (1819), and 
by Mrs. Elizabeth C. Gaskell in Cran- 
ford (1851-3). During the later half 
of the nineteenth century, especially 
with the advent of the cult of local 
color, the eulogists of the village in 
America made it the subject of special 
study. All of its corners were combed 
for interesting characters, whose whim- 
sies and amiable failings were painted 
with careful realism, combined however 
with sympathetic tolerance. As _ ex- 
amples of writers of this school we had 
Mary FE. Wilkins Freeman in her New 
England stories, such as 4 Humble Ro- 
mance and Other Stories (1887) and A 
New England Nun and Other Stories 
(1891); Margaret Deland of Pennsyl- 
vania in her tales of “Old Chester” in 
such collections as Old Chester Tales 
(1898), in which the author’s home 
town of Manchester, now part of Al- 
leghany, is portrayed; and Alice Brown, 
born on a farm in New Hampshire, 
who gives us in Tiverton Tales (1899) 
a collection of short stories adding the 
town of Tiverton to the list of cele- 
brated villages. No matter how varied 
the individual pictures, the essential 
spirit remained the same. The village 
was a sacred little world, set apart from 
outside contamination. It’s “decent 
church,” trim schoolhouse, and_hospi- 
table tavern, its general store, black- 
smith shop, postoffice, and quiet cottage 
were its respected landmarks. Its par- 
son, schoolmistress, and innkeeper, its 
blacksmith, small merchant, postmistress 
and spinster were its cherished charac- 
ters. The individual inhabitants might 
now and then lapse from true decorum, 
but the village itself was a cherished 
symbol of comfort and innocence. 

But there was a small minority of 
writers during the one hundred and 
fifty years since Goldsmith whom this 
picture did not entirely satisfy. Among 
these was Goldsmith’s contemporary, the 
realist George Crabbe, who, less than 
fifteen years after the publication of 
“The Deserted Village,” published The 
Village (1783) and sounded the first 
clear note of revolt from the old at- 
titude. The following passage from 
Crabbe’s poem must be set alongside of 
the opening lines of the picture of 
“Sweet Auburn”: 

I grant that fields and brooks have charms 
For him that grazes or for him that farms; 
But when amid such pleasing scenes I trace 
The poor laborious natives of the place, 
And see the mid-day sun, with fervid ray, 
On their bare heads and dewy temples play; 
While some, with feebler heads, and fain- 
ter hearts 


Deplore their fortune, yet sustain their 


parts— 
Then shall I dare these real ills to hide, 
In tinsel trappings of poetic pride? 


No! cast by Fortune on a frowning coast, 

Which neither groves nor happy valleys 
boast ; 

Where other cares than those the Muse 
relates, 

And other 
mates; 

By such examples taught, I paint the Cot, 

As Truth will paint it, and as Bards will 
not. 

Crabbe’s real successors are harder to 
find than Goldsmith’s. They were so 
overwhelmingly outnumbered. But that 
there were at least a few that doubted 
the sanctity of the village is evident 
frome such works as E. W. Howe’s The 
Story of a Country Town (1883), that 
somber picture of a Kansas village whose 
gloom is absolutely unrelieved by any 
touch of humor or sunshine. Then there 
are Harold Frederic’s The Damnation 
of Theron Ware and Clarence Dar- 
row’s Farmington. Of most interest to 
the average reader, perhaps, is Mark 
Twain’s story, The Man that Corrup- 
ted Hadleyburg (1900), that rollicking 
satire on the village which prided itself 
so much on its virtue that its hidden 
corruption was unnoticed until, when 
the inevitable temptation came, the 
meanness and falsehood of the village 
were revealed overnight. So great was 
the stigma on the town that the legis- 
lature granted its petition for a change 
of name, and the motto on the town seal 
was changed from “Yield not to temp- 
tation” to “Yield to temptation.” But 
aside from such isolated examples as 
these and the touches of kindly criticism 
in the realistic work of W. D. Howells, 
Henry James, and others, the compla- 
cent attitude remained undisturbed. 


HE “Revolt from the Village” in 

American fiction is essentially a 
matter of the last ten years. The term 
has only recently come into use, and 
the dates of publication of Edgar Lee 
Master’s Spoon River Anthology 
(1914) and The New Spoon River 
(1924) embrace the whole movement 
thus far. It is essetially a part of that 
larger movement in American literature 
and criticism which is emphasizing the 
critical attitude toward everything as 
opposed to the complacent, the optimis- 
tic, the sentimental. The new attitude 
toward the village is best expressed by 
Sinclair Lewis, who, in Main Street, 
tells us that Carol Kennicot had, 
through the medium of popular stories 
and plays, found only two traditions 
of the American small town. The first 
tradition was that “the American vil- 


shepherds dwell with other 
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lage remains the one sure abode of 
friendship, honesty, and clean sweet 
marriageable girls.” The other tradi- 
tion was that which still rules the vaude- 
ville stage, the “‘rustic’’ tradition that 
makes the significant features of all 
villages to be “whiskers, iron dogs upon 
lawns, gold bricks, checkers, jars of 
gilded cat-tails, and shrewd comic 
old men who are known as ‘hicks’ 
and who ejaculate ‘Waal I swan’.” Ca- 
rol realized, says Mr. Lewis, that this 
rusticity had pased away forty years 
ago. Yet why do so many small town 
people leave them for the cities or for 
California? 

“The reason, Carol insisted, is not a whis- 
kered rusticity. It is nothing so amusing! 

It is an unimaginatively standardized 
background, a sluggishness of speech and 
manners, a rigid ruling of the spirit by the 
desire to appear respectable. It is con- 
tentment. the contentment of the quiet 
dead, who are scornful of the living for 
their restless walking. It is negation can- 
onized as the one positive virtue. It is the 
prohibition of happiness. It is slavery self- 
sought and self-defended. It is dullness 
made God. 

A savorless people, gulping tasteless food, 
and sitting afterward, coatless and thought- 
less, in rocking-chairs prickly with inane 
decorations, listening to mechanical music, 
saying mechanical things about the excel- 
lence of Ford automobiles, and viewing 
themselves as the greatest race in the 
world.” 

The revolt is thus a revolt from me- 
diocrity, from narrow Puritanism, from 
Philistinism, from dullness—in a word, 
from the Provincialism of America as 
revealed most typically by the small 
town of the Middle West. But this 
provincialism is not confined to the 
small town, nor is it confined to the 
Middle West. The Middle Western 
village is simply a symbol of American 
provincialism, wherever found, whether 
in Gopher Prairie or Chicago. 

A striking feature of this revolt is 
that it has come frora foreigners, who 
might be expected to prefer the cos- 
mopolitan life of cities and who would 
not know the American village or be in 
sympathy with its spirit and traditions. 
It has come, without exception, from 
American-born actual inhabitants of the 
villages, chiefly, if not altogether, of 
the Middle West. Edgar Lee Masters, 
Zona Gale, Sinclair Lewis, Homer 
Croy, Sherwood Anderson, and Carl 
Van Vechten stand respectively for the 
villages of Illinois, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, Ohio, and lowa. It is 
likewise true that the comparatively 
few serious defenders of the village are 
American-born products of the village 
spirit—such as Vachel Lindsay, Booth 
Tarkington and Dorothy Canfield. The 
city writers and the foreigners are not 
engaged in the struggle—it is a fight 
between two classes of- Americans, both 
of whom know what they are talking 


about. 
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The revolt began, it is now recognised, 
not with a novelist, but with a poet. 
What Crabbe and E. W. Howe and 
Mark Twain had failed to do was done 
by Edgar Lee Masters, largely by vir- 
tue of the startlingly new form which 
he employed. When Masters published 
his Spoon River Anthology in Reedy’s 
Mirror in 1914, the supposed confes- 
sions of the dead inhabitants of Spoon 
River focussed the attention of the en- 
tire nation on the unbounded greed, hy- 
pocricy, lust, dullness, hate, and general 
unloveliness that might be found in 
any American village if every individual 
would lay bare his own soul. The 
whole book must be taken to get the 
true picture, but the confession of Har- 
mon Whitney may serve to suggest some 
of the indictments against the village: 


HARMON WHITNEY 
Out of the lights and roar of cities, 
Drifting down like a spark in Spoon River, 
Burnt out with the fire of drink, and 
broken, 
The paramour of a woman I took in self- 
contempt, 
But to hide a wounded pride as well. 
To be judged and boathed by a village of 
little minds— 
I, gifted with tongues and wisdom, 
Sunk here to the dust of the justice court 
A picker of rags in the rubbage of spites 
and wrongs,— 
I, whom fortune smiled on! I in a village, 
Spouting to gaping yokels pages of verse, 
Out of the lore of golden years, 
Or raising a laugh with a flash of filthy 
wit 
When they brought the drinks to kindle my 
dying mind. 
To be judged by you, 
The soul of me hidden from you, 
With its wound gangrened 
By love for a wife who made the wound, 
With her cold white bosom, treasonous, pure 
and hard, 
Relentless to the 
her hand 
At any time, might have cured me of the 
typhus, 
Caught in the jungle of life where many 
are lost. 
As Byron’s did, in song, in something noble. 
But turned on itself like a tortured snake— 
Judge me this way, O world! 


The “village of little minds,” “the 
dust of the justice court,” “the rubbage 
of spites and wrongs,” “the gaping yo- 
kels,”” the laugh raised at the “flash of 
filthy wit,” “the cold white bosom” of 
the unfeeling wife—these hints and 
others were the ones which the novelists 
took for their Main Streets and their 
West of the Water Towers. 

Nor has the hand of Mr. Masters re- 
lented. In The New Spoon River, just 
published, we have the same irony, the 
same satire, the same tragedy, as wit- 
ness, for example, the three utterances 
of Ezra Fink, the hypocritic judge, of 
Jay Hawkins, who proves the existence 
and the appeal of the enormous amount 
of evil in the world by the space the 
newspapers give to it, and of the pro- 
phet Hosea Chambers, in whose mouth 


last, when the touch of 


Zyy 


Mr, Masters has placed one of his most 
effective judgments: 
HOSEA CHAMBERS 

You can be sure, ye living ones, 
That every lie you speak or live, 
However small, 
Is like a brick or a board out of line or 

plumb 
In the house of your life; 
And every lie that you speak or live 
Will call for another lie in line or in plumb 

with that lie, 
Till your house will lean and stand awry, 
Visible against gray clouds, 
And against moonless midnights; 
Visible even when the north star is hidden! 

It took some time for the revolt to 
pass over from poetry to prose fiction. 
But the fire finally got its stride, and 
now the whole prairie is ablaze. There 
are at least a dozen or fifteen American 
novelists and short story writers in the 
camp of the revolters. Some of these 
are serious, some are not—all must be 
reckoned with. There are E. W. 
Howe, who followed Mr. Masters with 
The Anthology of Another Town; 
Sherwood Anderson, with his realistic 
stories in Winesburg, Ohio (1919) and 
The Triumph of the Egg (1921); F. 
Scott Fitzgerald, the “flapper” painter, 
with his This Side of Paradise; and 
Floyd Dell, who portrays, in Moon- 
Ca'f and The Briary-Bush, the diffi- 
culties of the poetic soul amid the re- 
strictions of provincialism. Among the 
more recent arrivals is Homer Croy, 
author of West of the Water Tower 
and R. F. D. 3. In West of the Wa- 
ter Tower, Guy Plummer, the pride of 
the village, after being convicted of 
stealing money to help Beatrice Chew, 
whom he has ruined, gets out of his en- 
tanglement with her and leaves the little 
Missouri village for St. Louis, there to 
start his real career as a laweyr. As 
he leaves he tells Beatrice: “I don't 
want to be like so many people | see 
around me—small and picayunish. I see 
so much of it on all sides, so many 
gnarled, dwarfed souls. I’d almost ra- 
ther die. I want to keep on growing 
get something out of life.” This dis- 
satisfaction with the dwarfing environ- 
ment of the village is expressed by Carl 
Van Vechten in The Tattooed Coun- 
tess, that clever story of the Italian 
Countess who, after an absence of twen- 
ty years in sophisticated Europe, returns 
to her native town, Maple Valley, lowa, 
and falls in love with Gareth, the alert 
high school boy twenty years younger 
than she. The Countess has just been 
telling the eager Gareth the details of 
her wonderfully rich life in Paris: 





ARETH did not appear to be listen- 
ing. After the Countess had finished 
speaking, he was silent for a moment be- 
fore he said: “I was thinking how different 
life is in Paris. People there seem to be 
able to be themselves, to do whatever they 


(Continued on page 324) 
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Helping the Other Fellow Make Good 


NE successful career is sufficient 
O for the average man. Few of 

the most diligent aspire to more 
than two, yet Eugene McCann, founder 
and head of the Personnel Department 
of the Pacific Gas and Electric Com- 
pany of California, passed through 
three outstanding successes before he 
considered himself fully equipped for 
the career he early conceived as his 
eventual goal. . . helping the other fel- 
low make good. 

As Personnel Manager of a corpora- 
tion of over 8,000 employees, McCann 
holds in his hands the reins to those 
8,000 lives. He is the touchspring of 
the organization. He is counselor, fa- 
ther confessor, judge, friend and com- 
panion. He advises the men and wo- 
men in their most vital decisions as well 
as in the most trivial. They come to 
him with their grievances and with 
their joys. His office is always open 
to them. “The boys ask me about their 
sweethearts and the girls about their 
beaux,” he confided to me unsmilingly. 
“Tt isn’t how their problem strikes you; 
it’s how important the thing is to them.” 

McCann is the court of last appeal 
No man or woman who has been with 
the company five years or more can 
be dismissed without a hearing. Anyone 
can demand a trial. 

McCann buiit his department out of 
a pet theory of the company’s president 
into a concrete reality. He breathed 
life into a job that could easily be 
only a name. He gives vitality to the 
undertaking because his heart and his 
head are constantly working together. 
His work is almost a passion with him. 
It is because he sees the thing so in- 
tensely that his results have been so 
startling. 

The department is less than four years 
old yet today it controls the destinies 
of all the 8,000 ‘children’ of the organi- 
zation. It knows more about each man 
and woman in the company than any 
manager head knows. McCann keeps a 
file system that shows at a glance 4 
man’s birth, education, environment, dis- 
position, characteristics, whether he has 
a family, his industry and all his qua- 
lifications for holding down a job. Thus 
this department does away with the trag- 
edy of a man growing old. . .a round 
peg in a square hole. 

When a man is needed in some de- 
partment, McCann consults his files. He 
picks the man best fitted in his opinion 
for the position. The rest is up to the 
department calling for the man. Mc- 
Cann never forces either man or man- 
ager. If the latter doesn’t consider 
McCann’s choice satisfactory, back the 


By Rusy NortHcuttT 


man goes, and Mc Cann picks others 
until the job is filled to the particular 
manager’s satisfaction. It would not do 
for department heads to later blame 
poor work on the Personnel department. 
No, McCann’s job is chiefly one of sug- 
gestions. And delicate ones at that. 


667 HAVE to make the other fellow 

see my point of view and accept 
my verdict, thinking all the time it is 
his own conclusion in the matter,” Mc- 
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Eugene McCann. 
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Cann explained to me apropos of a man- 
ager firing a man who had been with 
the company many years. The manager 
had talked over his predicament with 
McCann. He complained that the man 
in question, after ten or more years of 
good service, had for some time been 
neglecting his duties. He was slipping. 
His work was poor. 

The next morning McCann found 
the man waiting in his office for him. 
The fellow didn’t know he had been 
practically dismissed. When McCann 
explained the situation to him, the man 
was amazed. “Let me tell you my side 
of it,” he said to McCann. And he 
did. And McCann saw that the man 
was justified. ‘The manager had ‘slip- 
ped’ up himself! And now came the 
delicate job of reinstating the man in 
the manager’s good graces without ap- 


parently forcing the issue. Of course 
McCann could have insisted that the 
man. be given back his job. But that 
would have meant friction. There 
would have been a continual ‘hard feel- 
ling’ between the two. After a little 
diplomacy however, the manager ap- 
peared to see that he had been at fault. 
The man was taken back and all was 
well. 

“You know I haven’t any real au- 
thority in this job at all,” McCann 
added. “I never was given any. But,” 
he smiled “just the same, things re- 
volve around this department. They 
just naturally have to. It’s the axle 
of the organization.” 

And that’s just what it is. It has to 
be, because it is the human touch to an 
enormous machine. The Personnel 
Department of any company is the hum- 
anizing element that is gradually bring- 
ing corporations to a consciousness of the 
individual. 

There is a continual shifting in the 
organization, so that no man need feel 
that he has to go out of the company 
he has grown up in for the ‘chance’ he 
deserves. Somewhere in that vast ‘ma- 
chine’ is the job he is best fitted for by 
birth, training and inclination. 

“What first made you want to help 
the fellow lower down?” I asked, cur- 
ious to know the beginning of so unique 
a career. 

McCann looked at me for a moment. 
“T think it must have been my realiza- 
tion that obstacles don’t exist . . .ex- 
cept in our minds. When a man un- 
derstands that, he can go as far as he 
likes!” Then McCann told me the 
story of his feet! He was born with 
both feet twisted up against the in- 
side of his legs so that the big toes rested 
close to the legs several inches above his 
ankles. There was no such thing as a 
heel to his feet. Handicap? Most of us 
would think it a pretty tough one. But 
McCann took it differently. For the first 
seven years, he lived with his grand- 
father, who was a doctor. At that time 
the little feet, with the constant use of 
braces, began to be fairly normal. But 
at this critical period his grandparents 
moved away and the small chap returned 
to his parents. The braces broke and 
were not replaced. Through negligence 
the boy’s feet were allowed to sink back 
into their natural deformity. After three 
years his grandfather again took charge 
of the boy. But now it was too late for 
natural correction. The small bones had 
hardened. Only an operation could at- 
tempt to straighten them out. But young 
McCann, at the profound age of ten, 
persistently refused to stop school long 
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enough to go east across the continent 
for the experiment. 

“Havn’t you always regretted that?” 
I interrupted impulsively. 

“Never,” the answer came spontan- 
ously. “I’ve always looked upon my feet 
as my character builders.” 

By the time McCann was fourteen he 
was so frail, his body was so delicate and 
out of proportion, that his grandfather 
persuaded him to join the Y. M. C. A. 
in Les Angeles. After having paid his 
fee and having gone through the first 
class, the gymnasium instructor called 
him aside. “You're too deformed for 
this sort of thing,” he told the boy 
kindly. “You'll get hurt. You go get 
your money back.” 

Most boys with crippled feet or any 
apparent deformity are diffident. They 
prefer being onlookers. That is natural. 
But the instructor’s words awakened 
all the fighting spirit in McCann. He'd 
show them! 

There were four squads in the gym- 
nasium, graded according to physical 
ability. McCann was placed at the foot 
of the fourth squad. Evey six months 
the squads were examined for readjust- 
ment. Four months after McCann had 
entered the class he was in the second 
squad. Six months later he was in the 
first! Not long after that he became 
gymnasium champion for all of south- 
ern California. All this time his feet 
were gradually improving from the vig- 
orous exercising. So that later when 
Doctor Lousley, instructor of gymnas- 
tics in all the public of Los Angeles 
was called away, McCann took over 
the job. He was a high school student 
during this time. It was in his first year 
at Stanford that he again came in con- 
tact with Doctor Lousley, who is a 
graduate of Johns Hopkin’s and at the 
present time a prominent surgeon in 
New York. Just before young McCann 
was to enter college his grandfather lost 
his fortune. The boy had just twenty- 
five dollars when he landed in Palo 
Alto. Doctor Lousley got him a job in 
the college museum, straightening out 
the damage done by the earthquake four 
months previous. 

“I owe a great deal of my early in- 
spiration to Lousley,”” McCann told me. 
“His hand was always extended to help 
some struggling, ambitious chap over 
the first hard ropes, finding him a job, 
showing him the way, giving him cour- 
age and faith in himself. It was under 
him that I first consciously decided on 


what I should like to do.” 


Later McCann ‘came into’ the laun- 
dry route at Stanford, a sort of co- 
operative laundry that passes automatic- 
ally from a graduating student to the 
most worthy aspirant, both financially 
and mentally. This netted McCann 
seventy-five dollars a month. Shortly 


after when he conceived the idea of 
joining forces with another college laun- 
dry, he cleared one hundred and fifty a 
month. This he continued through his 
four years at college. He was also gym- 
nasium instructor. So that between his 
studies and his work he acquired neces- 
sarily a remarkable concentration which 
laid the foundation for a tremendous 
industry later on. 

McCann graduated from Stanford as 
an electrical engineer in nineteen-eleven. 
He remained there as instructor in that 
field the following year. From there he 
went into the Pacific Gas and Electric 
Company as cadet engineer. “Which is 
chiefly messenger boy,” as he explained 
ewor ons 

MY ROOM 











T’S as trim a room—as prim a room, 
This one they’ve given me, 

And as neat a room, and sweet a room 
As one could wish to see. 
With its wee white bed and dresser, 
And its prim white chair or two, 
And its cherky, frilly chintzes, 
Gay with roses, pink and blues. 


But of all the things—the many things 
About it, I like best 

The cheery little. knowing little 
Window, facing West. 

I can see the sunsets through it, 

And the new moon, silvery, low; 

And the trail, a-winding westward 
That I pine to travel so! 


And at nights when I lie wakeful 

In my wee white bed, alone, 

The sounds that drift in to me 

Are the soothingest I’ve known. 
There’s the chorus of the drowsy frogs, 
And close against the pane, 

The trembling of the populars 

Makes a sound like summer rain. 


And sometimes when I’m lonesome, 
I lean here on the sill, 

And look away beyond the town— 
Away beyond the hill. 

And if I drop a tear or two 

Why there’s no one to see 

But the friendly little window 

That keeps looking West with me. 


—Enid Griffis. 
er ome 
to me. Two years later he had worked 
up to a position that warranted his mar- 
rying ‘the girl.’ 

“T’ve been waiting for the ‘woman in 
the case,’” I interrupted smilingly. 

“Oh, she was in it years before, at 
Stanford,” he said quickly. “She's be- 
hind anything worthwhile I’ve ever ac- 
complished. I have never made an im- 
portant decision without first’ getting 
her judgment on it.” 

After McCann had been married a 
short time he decided that engineering 
wasn’t enough to satisfy him. He must 
equip himself better. He took up law 
. . at night. After working all day, 
he got home about five-thirty. He slept 
until six-thirty. Dinner was over by 
seven and from then until ten-thirty he 
applied himself to his new calling. Four 
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years later he passed the state bar ex- 
aminations with the highest honors in 
his class! 

I talked to A. U. Brandt, McCann's 
superior officer during those strenuous 
years. “Didn't it ever show in his work 
. ... this intensive night study” I ques- 
tioned. 

Brandt smiled. “You wouldn’t ask 
that if you knew McCann better, he 
replied. “No, never once do I recall 
the slightest falling off of Mac’s work 
during that time.”’ 

“What would you say was his out- 
standing characteristic . . . the thing that 
makes for success?” 

“Why, sticktoitiveness,” Brandt said 
unhesitatingly. “That and a remarkable 
frankness, with himself as well as with 
others. He knows what he wants. . 
and he goes after it.” 


cCANN looks at it a little dif- 

ferently. “When I was a small 
chap,” he told me, “I read about a 
banker in New York who had climbed 
to the top from the humblest kind of be- 
ginning. At a dinner one night the sub- 
ject came up. One of his friends said, 
“Why I remember when you shined 
shoes on the streets of New York!” And 
the banker waited a moment before he 
replied, “Well, I shined them good, 
didn’t 1?” I have never forgotten that 
story,” McCann added thoughtfully. 

His chance . . . the thing he had been 
preparing for . . . came four years ago. 
After having tucked away his lawyer's 
degree and having a seven years suc- 
cessful engineering record behind him, 
he had served another term as head of 
the company’s valuation department. In 
other words an appraiser of the physical 
properties of the corporation. For some 
time now the company’s president had 
been silently nursing a dream of a per- 
sonnel department. The logical man 
from both training and character was 
McCann. But the president hesitated 
in drawing him away from his present 
work. Finally he offered McCann one 
of three big opportunities. One in the 
engineering field, one in the sales de- 
partment; and, the building up of a sys- 
tem that would humanize the corpor- 
ation. 

McCann talked it over with his wife. 
Together they realized it was his chance. 
He took it. Today it is a vital, active, 
potent reality. 

“Just one thing more,” I said when 
he had finished, “what is the next step? 
What are you planning further? You 
can’t stand still . . . now you've got it 
breathing . . . what’s next?” 

McCann brought his eyes back from 
the window. They are unusually candid, 
warm brown eyes. “That’s a hard ques- 
tion,” he said finally. “I can’t answer it 
—yet.” 
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ten miles further into the prairie 

wilderness, David Brock and his 
companion penetrated to a district com- 
posed of six or seven sod houses, to- 
gether with a larger frame building 
bearing a sign, “Beals Post Office and 
General Store.” Apparently, a colony, 
members of which had procuréd adjacent 
claims, had built shelters as close to- 
gether as possible and within hailing 
distance of this base of supplies. L. P. 
Miles brought his horses to a stop and 
entered the store to make a few pur- 
chases. 

The sky had cleared completely dur- 
ing the morning. David Brock, bathed 
in sunlight, and swept by a cool wind, 
rested by a wheel of his wagon and 
gazed about him. On all sides spread 
an infinite expanse of almost level land. 
Beyond the few farm buildings and sod 
huts in the foreground, not a sign of 
human habitation was visible. The line 
between earth and sky was veiled slight- 
ly in a scarcely perceptible mist. There 
spread toward him from all sides this 
mysterious, silent, dun-colored expanse, 
solitary, forbidding, yet charming and 
challenging. Already the breaking of 
the sod was advanced considerably on 
several prospective plantations. New- 
turned sod had always fascinated him; 
the smooth black sleekness of the freshly 
turned earth lying in straight folds and 
ridges, not a clod misplaced, seemed al- 
most a miraculous thing, though he had 
broken sod himself from his youth up. 
Nearby, a team of three powerful gray 
horses approached, behind them a tall 
and angular individual who controlled 
the handles of the clean-scouring plow. 
David's eyes watched the irresistible 
sweep forward of the straining, blow- 
ing team; he saw the coal-red of their 
dilated nostrils, the satiny shine of their 
hot bodies. There was also something 
suggestive of life—sentient life—in the 
shining coulter of the breaking-plow as 
it bit into the passive breast of the earth, 
and of the keen share as it hurled aside 
the flesh of that newly opened wound, 
savagely seeking more, and yet more. 
There was the musical cracking of hame 
and harness and collar, the rhythmic 
thud of ponderous hoofs upon the yield- 
ing earth. Blackbirds trailed almost be- 
neath the heels of the plowman; who 
now brought his team to a halt at the 
end of the furrow and sat down on the 
plow handles, speculatively surveying the 
palace on wheels. He said nothing. 

Miles appeared with numerous pack- 
ages and a solitary piece of mail, a 
letter, which he handed to David. “The 


Pires i a distance of about 
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STORY THUS FAR 


HEN industrious and ambi- 

W tious David Brock left home, 

after twenty years of farm 
life, the brunt of running things fell 
upon his daughter, Julia. On top of 
her farm worries came that of her 
brother, Adam, a wastree and an ill- 
natured loafer. Through Julia’s per- 
suasion Adam married Madge Neith. 
After helping Adam through his dif- 
ficulty Julia was one day brought to 
realize she could no longer endure 
Madge’s actions toward her and so 
she accepted a position which had 
been offered her in a dry-goods store 
of Manchester. 

Summer passed into fall, and with 
lack of rains came financial difficul- 
ties. Mrs. Brock was forced to bor- 
row money from Stewart Cook, a 
wealthy lawyer of Manchester. There 
had, however, been an ulterior mo- 
tive back of Cook’s altruism—Gene 
Palmer, an old friend of Julia. This 
fall had brought forth other compli- 
cations. Madge evidenced an infatu- 
ation for Phil O’Meare, the hired 
man, and Julia had “kept out of 
sight” of Gene Palmer.” 

Then came the Christmas season 
with its gaiety. At a nearby farm- 
house, during a dance, a fight be- 
tween Stewart Cook and Adam took 
place. Adam was hurt and taken 
home. The escort of Madge naturally 
fell to Phil and on the way home he 
had declared his love. To escape 
from this attraction of the girl-wife, 
Phil left the neighborhood for parts 
unknown. 

Book Two 

David Brock had in the meantime 
traveled by team to Nebraska, and 
here he had met L. P. Miles, a home- 
steader. From Miles he bought a 
prairie shack, and in Miles’ company 
set out to look at the Miles’ home- 
stead. 


or 





ED 





lady inside says it’s fer me,” he ex- 
plained. “I dunno whether it is or not, 
bein’ a leetle weak on readin’.” 

“The lady inside” appeared at the 
door. She was a comely person, with 
slightly graying hair, which apparently 
had once been a lustrous golden 
smoothed over the back of her head, but 
with a peculiar redoubt, or front piece, 
constructed of tightly curled or 
“frizzed” forelocks, rising aggressively 
just over her brow. She wore a dark 
blue cotton dress which had narrow, 
perpendicular white stripes approxi- 
mately half an inch apart. Her face 
was benign but shrewd, the cheeks 
rounded and had a peach-blow coloring. 
Gold-rimmed glasses, rather low on her 
slightly up-tilted nose, allowed her pale 
blue eyes to peer over them when she 
gazed into the distance. Hands on hips, 
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her white-bibbed apron giving her a 
peculiarly domestic and comfortable air, 
she stood in the doorway of the reeking 
little general store and examined David 
Brock with an appraising though not 
disapproving air, which was mingled 
with a kind of complacent expectancy 
and acquiescence. L. P. Miles, catch- 
ing the implication of her general de- 
meanor, braced himself for the ordeal, 
mopped his suddenly flushing face with 
his red bandana handkerchief, and 
opened his mouth: 

“Mis’ Beals, this is our new—inhabi- 


tant, Mr. Dave Brock.” 


ee HE new inhabitant” rose vali- 

antly to the occasion, and bowed ; 
and when Mrs. Beals, descending the 
two steps of the narrow porch, ad- 
vanced with outstretched hand, he took 
her plump but firm fingers in his own 
and shook them up and down solemnly, 
three times. On relinquishing them, he 
was aware that she seemed to cling just 
the fraction of a second longer than 
necessary. He was aware of a slight 
agitation likewise in the region of his 
heart. 

“Mr. Brock,” the lady was saying, “it 
does seem good to have another man 
around the place. You know it says in 
the Bible, “There shall come a time when 
seven women shall lay hold of one man.’ 
Now 'tain’t quite that bad here, but al- 
most.”’ 

David’s eyes unconsciously cast them- 

selves about on the various sod dwellings 
situated thus intimately on these ad- 
jacent quarter-sections. At each. four- 
paned window he could almost imagine 
he saw the face of a representative of 
the opposite sex who eagerly watched 
proceedings. A momentary sinking of 
spirits assailed him; he felt ruefully at 
his smooth, almost boyish chin; years of 
protection by means of that dense 
growth of beard had left his visage as 
fine and tender as that of a sixteen-year- 
old. But immediately the old mood 
asserted itself. He bent upon the cordi- 
ally welcoming face of Mrs. Beals a 
look of commensurate gallantry. He 
eyed her from beneath lowered lids, a 
quizzical smile lighting up his counten- 
ance. 
_ “Tl do all I can to save the situa- 
tion, ma’am,” he responded jovially. 
“It’s been a pleasure indeed t’ meet you, 
and of course we'll see more of each 
other.” 

She dropped her eyes, then shot him 
one swift glance. Afterwards, pondering 
it, David was not sure whether shyness, 
or invitation, or humility, or mere 
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friendliness was predominant in that 
eloquent look. 

“Drop in any time, Mr. — Mr. — 

“Brock.” 

“Yes. — Goodbye.” 

She mounted the porch and watched 
the outfit move off, as gazing after them 
when they had passed some distance 
down the street. 

“Fine woman,” 

Miles, tentatively. 
man?” 

“Yes, of course,” replied David. But 
something in the ring of his voice caused 
Miles to turn upon him in denial. 

“Don’t believe it,” he declared, 
searching David's face. “You don’t act 
ner look like a mafried man.” 

“Very well, Miles,” answered the in- 
Brock, “have it your way 


” 


vouchsafed L. P. 


“You a married 


scrutable 
then.” 

Thus the matter rested. 

In a comparatively short time transfer 
of the claim was effected, and David 
Brock became its owner. The shack was 
slid to the ground and firmly founded 
on planking. And the transplanted 
farmer industriously set about breaking 
his newly acquired acres for the fall 
sowing of winter wheat. 

Mrs. Beals, during the days that wit- 
nessed the beginning of the second 
phase of Brock’s reincarnation, kept a 
close watch on proceedings. She ob- 
served that his mail was entirely of a 
commercial nature, for the envelopes 
bore the printed legends of a bank back 
in Iowa. She even went so far as to 
keep a copy of the name and- town of 
the institution. She seemed to have no 
motive beyond a genuine curiosity about 
the incomings and outgoings of this 
stranger. He baffled her, he attracted 
her. 

She was the owner of a large field- 
glass which possessed a single tube that 
might be extended to the length of 
three feet. She made frequent use of the 
instrument as she stood at a side window 
upstairs whence was an outlook that 
included the demesne of the now steadily 
engaged man. She was unable to ascer- 
tain as much as she could have wished 
as to his domestic comfort, though she 
formed some notion of his diet from the 
purchases he made over her counter. 
Months fled by, and gradually she saw 
the gray prairie transformed into a field; 
and one day she beheld the new neigh- 
bor, his right arm swinging rhythmically, 
pouch slung before him, scattering seed 
for his first crop. She sighed, folded her 
telescope, and sat for a season in deep 
reflection. 


Just what might have been the bur- 
den of her thoughts would be hard to 
tell, for she scarcely knew herself what 
subtle influence was at work in her. A 
frequent visitor and patron of her store, 
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David made no advances toward a per- 
sonal acquaintance. He paid cash, with 
which he seemed plentifully supplied, 
and kept a discreet silence. Before leav- 
ing, L. P. Miles had let drop the hint 
of the singleness of life indisputably the 
stranger's. This had of course sunk in- 
to Mrs. Beal’s plastic memory as a flat 
statement on the part of Miles that 
Brock was a bachelor. As no letters 
from individuals having private hold on 
him came through her post-office, she 
was further satisfied that he was alone 
in the world—like herself. Perhaps 
pique was the dominant sensation in her 
uneasy bosom, pique and a desire that 
she would not confess even to herself. 
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SKY VAUDEVILLE 
Night’s fond old cavalier, the moon, 
Gave all her bright-eyed little ones 
a treat. 
and clown, on the 
stage of heaven, 

He played circus for their enter- 
tainment 

Like an apt juggler lying prone 

And poising on slender crescent 
limbs 

An immense shadow ball 

That earth had colored 

And tossed out to him. 


Host infinite 


(The moon adores our little world; 

Though dark and sad, she is his 
darling godchild. 

He cheers her with bright gifts— 

Dresses of silver tissue and fairy 

tales; 

stories, mostly, 

white gold; 

Which the stern nurse, morning, 

hides away. 

Often, he watches over her 

While that very brilliant lady, her 
mother, 

Is touring the Orient.) 


Love bound in 


His act was still on when night 
retreated 


Taking her blinking stars. 


There is a coolness between her 
and dawn 
Whose reaching red fingers 


clutched the horizon 
As her eager face flushed 
climbing 
Peered up from below. 


with 


Earth sent a breeze to wake her 


sleepers 

That they might witness the last 
scene 

But only the tree-tops looked and 
thrilled 


Only the cocks heard and answered 

And one pale poet at a dingy pane. 

These saw the curtain fall on 
tragedy— 

The weary wan old moon 

Drowned with his burden in a flood 
of blue. 


LiLIAN WHITE SPENCER. 
With apologies we are reprinting 
the above poem, which appeared in 
our July issue under FROM KAY’S 
SCRAP BOOK. 
Tue Epiror. 
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Put she made much use of her telescope, 
and the habit grew daily. 
CHAPTER III 

HIS was the posture of affairs for 

over a year. David Brock kept 
closely to himself. He harvested his 
first crop. He took occasional trips to 
Kearney. Returning from this base of 
supplies with loads of lumber, he built 
a neat stable for his team, and painted 
it with ochre paint trimmed in white. 
The shack also received its coat of yel 
low-brown, and with the co-operation of 
Mrs. Beals, David hung white muslin 
curtains at the small square windows 

As the second fall advanced and the 
first indications of the imminent winter 
began to make their appearance, the first 
fever of his new enthusiasm began to 
leave him and a mood of loneliness and 
despair settled upon his soul. The long 
season of fall plowing was near its close. 
Already frost had bitten an inch deep 
into the earth. Squalls of sleet stung 
his cheek as he breasted the gale on the 
last day between the plow handles. Yet 
he clung to that last day’s work afield 
as if to cease his toil were to end life it- 
self. Toil had been the means whereby 
he maintained his equanimity. 

To the end that the desolate days 
pass rapidly, he had built his new barn, 
painted his shack, set up a picket fence 
along the trail which was soon to be 
“Main Street, Beals, Nebraska.” To 
this end, he had ceiled up the inside of 
his dwelling with red tar-paper, fasten- 
ing the material to the studding with 
shingle nails driven through small tin 
discs the size of a quarter-dollar. To 
this end, he had put up the muslin cur- 
tains. To eke out the days with action, 
he continually scrubbed his floor, scoured 
his cooking utensils, blacked and _pol- 
ished his microscopic stove. He spaded 
and graded up a neat walk leading down 
to the front gate. In the eyes of the 
other inhabitants of Beals, he was an 
example of thrift; they began to look up 
to him. He was considered a coming 
man. 

There arrived a day when a new out- 
let for his intense energy presented it- 
self. As the community increased in 
numbers, Mrs. Beal’s store grew in sig 
nificance as This 
woman, though possessing a genius for 
business, looked on herself as a servant 
to all about her. She had not the ac- 
quisitive instinct so fully developed that 
prices at the general store ever seemed 
extortionate, though, just at this junc- 
ture, having no competition, she might 
have cleared a net profit far in excess of 
her actual gains. Hitherto she had pur- 
chased stock at Kearney, having it de- 
livered by the weekly stage, that came 
across the prairie drawn by a team of 


a base of supplies. 


(Continued on page 317) 
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FOR A BOY 





DO NOT think his vanity will be 
So dominant when years have had 
their way; 
Time shall mark him as it has marked 


‘ 


me 
With common bitterness ... the vivid 
clay 
Will lose its colored splendor in the 
sun. 
I think he will be happy just to hold 
The melancholy dream of what is done 
In muted hours to the red and gold. 


For beauty is a flower and a dawn, 
The purple road across a farther lea; 
Beauty stays a moment and is gone 
Like some mad wing behind the sleep- 


ing tree. 
He will have prayers to offer candle 
light 
For that small loveliness day gives to 
night. 


S. Bert CooxKSLey. 





IN PORTSMOUTH SQUARE 





H, who would go a-voyaging, 
A-voyaging with me, 
Upon a ship in Portsmouth Square 
Across the western sea; 
To find doubloons of fancy 
And mystic islands bright 
With minted gold of old Romance 
In which our souls delight; 
With R. L. S. for Captain, 
And a spanking off-shore breeze? 
Come, let us sail with R. L. S. 
Across those magic seas! 


ANNA LOUISE BARNEY. 
This was inspired by the little ship 
appearing on the Robert Louis Steven- 
son Monument in Portsmouth Square.— 
The Editor. 








VACATION 
EARY NOW, she turns the pages 
back, 
Draws thin white fingers over violet 


eyes 
And rests her golden head 
languid track 
Of orchard and the stillness of the 
skies 
Grow suddenly apart: Great her desire 
For scented nights and shadowed cav- 


The 


ern space 

In Persian hills ... She hungers for a 
fire 

Smoldering on the midnight desert’s 
face. 


The thrush darts out across a breast of 
green; 
Great flowers rest upon the crumbling 


gate— 
She feels the silence, sees the young 
trees lean 
And gently bend and quiver and then 
wait. 
Her book is closed. The moments tip- 
toe by— 
A white bird calls—and she begins to 
OF... 


S. Bert CooxKsLey. 
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A Page of Verse 


CANDLE-LIGHT 





PLACED the candle high above my 
head 
That its bright ray might penetrate the 
gloom 
Of solitude and stillness in the room 
Where-in I lay. And soon the light soft 
shed 
A radiance of Springtime round my bed 
And brought me dreams of lilac-trees in 
bloom. 
The flickering shadow-flame against the 
wall 
Evoked a thousand fancies, subtly born, 
A thousand shifting pictures to adorn 
The cold, grey room; I heard the faint, 
clear call 
Of bird to waiting mate; 
fall 
Of music, life a far-off elfin horn, 
And then, the candle was a feeble spark, 
It fluttered .. . fainted... died... and 
all.was dark. 


the rise and 


I closed my eyes and tried to make be- 
lieve 

It still was there—that dim, enchanted 
light— 

That Spring’s sweet lilac-blooms were 
real, that night 

Had passed. Alas, to try to so deceive 

Myself! to ever think again to weave 

A shattered pattern! With every breath 
a flight 

Of memories arose and hope was swept 

Away ... Then shining fingers touched 
my face, 

A silvery light illumined all the place, 

And soothingly across my worn heart 
crept 

The calm of moonlight fields where 
lambs have slept, 

The peace of winging birds through open 
space. 

And from my soul in accents strangely 
clear 

Came a celestial whisper, “I am here.” 


PauLine ADAMS. 





THE DANCER 





ONG has it been since your swift feet 
Flashed through the mazes of a 
dance; 
Long has it been since your gay laughter 
Flung out its careless gage to Chance. 


And that red mouth; whose lips remem- 
ber 

Lotus blossoms gathered there, 

What wrinked hands are left that once 

Knew the soft wonder of your hair? 


Of all your loves, only the wind 

Still comes at night to look for you; 

By the broken stones of your shadowed 
terrace, 

In your garden where purple asters grew. 


But I am glad the blade of a knife 
Cuts deep, for Age has a crueler way; 
Old leering Time still chuckles over 
The score he hands his guests to pay. 


So I 1ike to think of you as you lived 
Oh, years and years before I was born, 
A flower of the braver gayer days, 

A scarlet blossom Romance has worn! 


AMES PETERSON. 
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PONGO 





AR FEARED was the broad knife of 
Angan 
In the bandacs and in the uplands,— 
Old Angan, the Moro head-hunter, 
Old Angan with blood on his hands. 


And once he came down from the up- 
lands 
To the place where the white soldiers 


stay. 
Old Angan sneaked down with his broad 
knife 
And carried a white head away. 


Snake like he entered a grass shack 
And carried away a blond prize. 

He carried the head of a soldier,— 
Old Angan with blood in his eyes. 


The white soldiers’ captain held council; 
He called for the Moros to come; 

He called for the best of the spearmen, 
Who marched to the tap of a drum. 


And there in the barrio plaza 
They gathered to hear the white chief. 
And there, with his head bowed, stood 
Pongo, 
Who slunk in the crowd like a thief. 


Now Pongo had served with the captain 
For many a weary, long day; 
He’d cleaned up the captain’s soiled 
saddle 
And put his side-pieces away. 


He’d gone with the captain to dinner, 

He’d gone with the captain to fight, 

He'd slaved day and night for the cap- 
tain, 

And the captain had treated him white. 


And so when the captain called order 
To the blare of a brass bugle’s sound, 
And told them he wanted old Angan, 
Young Pongo looked up from the 
ground. 


‘Now, who will go after old Angan 
And bring his head back on a rod?” 
Asked the captain. And young Pongo 
answered, 
“Sir, I'll go and get him, by God!” 


Young Pongo was off in the morning; 
Ten days from that time he came back 

And brought to the captain at midnight 
A hideous thing in a sack. 


He rolled the thing out on the gravel, 
Then held it arm’s-length by the jaw. 
“Old Angan,” he said, “was my father, 
But the wish of the Captain is law.” 


RANDALL GARRETT. 





ADDENDUM 





ND JUST a moment: 
thing more, 
Something I cannot give to you again— 
As unrecoverable as the rain 
That fell in April, now that frost is hoar. 
a gifts returned, there still is 
8: 

An only, inretrievable first kiss. 


A.ice Lowry GouLp. 


There is one 
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A Home in the Desert 


tablished as a temperance com- 

munity, and strict prohibition 
enforced. In every deed of land was 
inserted a clause of forfeiture, that he 
who dared to sell intoxicating liquor 
should lose his title to his land. 

Our orators on the Fourth of July 
made much of this fact, and we of the 
younger generation grew proud with our 
elders of saloonless Greeley. 

It set a fine example for the rest of 
the world, with its splendid school sys- 
tem, many churches and high moral tone 
combined with great prosperity. 

In Evans, distant only four miles 
from Greeley, there were many saloons, 
and this town, although surrounded by 
a rich farming country, never prospered. 
The streets remained mere country lanes, 
dirty and unpaved. The only busy places 
in the town seemed to be the many 
saloons. 

Mother was horrified when one of 
the churches at Evans was sold under 
a forced sale and turned into a saloon. 
I never passed it without a shiver of 
terror, so vividly had her consternation 
impressed me. 

We children. enjoyed the Fourth of 
July celebration, and even listened with 
attention when the orations were not 
too long, and punctuated with jokes 
that we could understand. How we 
whooped and yelled with the crowd, de- 
spite mother’s efforts to keep our en- 
thusiasm within decorous bounds! . 

There were many jokes at the ex- 
pense of the early pioneers, and one 
story in particular caught and held my 
attention. 

The speaker had word, so ran the 
story, from a friend who died and went, 
so he supposed, to hell. Saint Peter had 
separated him from the other spirits and 
pointed sternly to the downward path. 
He followed along it forlornly, dread- 
ing his first sight of the fiery pit, when 
far away his eyes caught a glimpse of 
vivid green that reminded him of 
Greeley. 

He went faster and faster, finally 
breaking into a run, and arrived at last 
in the midst of fields of alfalfa, green 
trees, singing birds, and rippling streams 
of water. 

He saw a familiar group in the dis- 
tance, with irrigation shovels on their 
shoulders, and hastened toward them 
for an explanation. 

They told him that several of the 
early colonists had taken the road to 
hell by mistake, as Saint Peter after- 
ward explained to them, since no man 


T= UNION COLONY was es- 


(Continued from Last Month) 


By IrnENeE Wetcu Grisson 


was sent there who had experienced 
what they had in reclaiming the desert. 

He immediately sent messengers after 
them, when he saw them going rapidly 
down the wrong road. But these mes- 
sengers, once out of sight of Saint Peter, 
played by the way, and did not arrive 
for several years. 

During this time the few brave spirits 
had somehow obtained a water right 
from above, for use on the section of 
hell they appropriated as their own, 
and commenced the construction of irri- 
gating ditches. 

Next they burned the saloons that 
trespassed on the area they claimed as 
their particular property. The fire 
lighted up hell for miles around, so 
that even the Devil came to see what 
was up. He grinned in derision when 
he saw-their irrigating ditches, and told 
them they were welcome to all the 
crops they could grow in that place of 
torment. 

Left undisturbed by the powers of 
good or evil, they worked out their own 
salvation, which resulted in a bit of 
heaven, there in the depths of hell. 

This story was greeted with wild ap- 
plause by the audience, and father and 
mother discussed it on the way home. 
Mother thought that the story was sac- 
rilegious, and not the thing for children 
to hear. Father characterized it as, 
“Bully!” 

Then how we reveled in the hither- 
to forbidden word! It embellished our 
conversation on every occasion to 
mother’s great disgust. 

But finally the novelty wore off with 
its repeated use, and we forgot it in 
favor of some new slang phrase we 
heard at school. 

Mother struggled valiantly to keep 
our English pure and undefiled, but it 
was a hard job. The new slang lured 
and fascinated us, and we much pre- 
ferred it to the more formal mode of 
speech which she patiently endeavored 
to have us employ. 

The word, kid, in particular pleased 
me when first I heard it, and I used 
it often to mother’s dismay. She en- 
deavored to reason with me. 

“A kid is a little goat. I want child- 
ren for my sons and daughters, not an 
animal such as that.” 

“Well, but mother dear,” I giggled, 
“we are like goats. You know yourself 
how we climb the haystacks, jump the 
fences and run and play. Please let me 
say it, kids sounds so much more frisky 
than just children.” 


She sighed, and her face saddened, 
and feeling that for some strange reason 
it hurt her feelings, I abandoned the 
use of the word thereafter, when she 
could hear me say it. 

T ABOUT this time in my life 

I began to wish that father had 
continued in the practice of medicine 
and surgery. According to the talk I 
heard at school, the daughter of a phy- 
sician had a social standing lacking in 
the child of a farmer and sheep owner. 

I thought about it a great deal, and 


finally talked with father about the 


matter, telling him wistfully that I 
thought it would be ever so much more 
tony if he would sell the sheep and the 
farm, and move to town and go to doc- 
toring sick folks. 

“Tony!” he repeated in deep con- 
tempt. “Never let me hear you use that 
disgusting word again!” Then as my 
face flushed crimson with humiliation—- 
I was unduly sensitive to criticism—he 
continued kindly: 

“Tony is a word used only by people 
lacking in education and good breeding. 
It is usually employed by those whom 
we term snobs. You don’t want to be a 
snob, do you Rene? I hope that can 
never be said of a child of mine.” 

I shook my head vigorously. I did 
not, most emphatically. Some of the 
girls at school were called snobs and all 
the rest of us disliked them. 

He continued slowly, his eyes on the 
green fields that stretched away from 
where we stood: 

“I gave up the practice of my pro- 
fession because I prefer the great out- 
doors. It’s in the blood, love of land. 
I inherited it from my father, as I hope 
you children will from me. I like to see 
things grow, animals and crops. There 
is a wonderful sense of accomplishment 
when I look about and see the life, de- 
pendent upon my efforts for its existence, 
flourishing and thriving.” 

He looked down at me and smiled: 

“Then, too, I thought that a farm 
was the best place to rear my sons and 
daughters to safe manhood and woman- 
hood. It’s the only life for children, to 
my way of thinking. You are not really 
unhappy over my calling. Just now you 
think it matters greatly because of the 
false standards some foolish people have 
set before you. Later on you will under- 
stand. You are eager to learn of life and 
the years will bring you wisdom.” 

He kissed me, and I left him with my 
heart comforted, and my faith renewed. 

Some weeks after my talk with father 
ene of the great men of our state came 


(Continued on page 326) 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS 


Conducted by B. VIRGINIA LEE | 
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Be 
GERMANY 


This is an extremely candid, simple 
and unaffected account of the brief 
travels of an American lieutenant, who 
steps out of his uniform and wanders 
about what is left of the German Em- 
pire during the period just following the 
entrance of the Allied armies of occupa- 
tion into the Fatherland. This narrative 
is also responsible for the coining of a 
new verb, to-wit: ostentated; but the 
style is in the main clear and vigorous, 
and not obnoxious to either special or 
general demurrer, as the learned Chief 
Justice would say. 

Every American prohibitionist ought 
to read this tale, since what the United 
States Government is facing in its prob- 
lem of controlling bootleggers of liquor, 
the German government faced and vain- 
ly combatted in the bootlegging of food- 
stuffs. Mr. Franck’s account of food 
conditions in Germany is most interest- 
ing. One of the most forcible things 
in the book is the author’s account of 
the average German’s reaction to the 
defeat his nation sustained, and his ab- 
solute inability to conceive that Germany 
had been in the wrong at any time dur- 
ing the entire war. 

In brief, here is an extremely valuable 
and entertaining book, written by a man 
who possesses the priceless gifts of 
clarity and simplicity, who knows what 
he is writing about, and who proceeds 
to record his impressions and experi- 
ences with engaging directness and 
force. I unhesitatingly recommend it to 
everyone but dolts and flappers. 

VAGABONDING THROUGH CHANG 

ING GERMANY, by Harry S. Frank. 


(Reviewed by Ames Peterson.) The 
Century Co. $4.00. . 
* a * 
UNDERSTANDING 
E head this review “Understand- 


ing” for such is the reward when 
one has finished the very excellent and 
valuable book The Way of the Makers. 
Undoubtedly this book should be in 
everyone’s library. It is a study on the 
way poems are made. Questions of in- 
spiration, technique, form, substance, 
which have never been fully answered 
are here for those who wish to write 
poetry, or read it, with insight and full 
understanding. When you have finished 
this book -you have also an understand- 
ing of the makers of poetry. “Spiritually, 
the poet is ‘Man and woman and child, 
all three having the passion of the 
world’s manhood, the intuition and sen- 
sitivity of womanhood and the child’s 
overwhelming zest of life and joy in 
play.” 

Throughout are passages from poets of 
note for illustration. Truly this is a 
book of rare value. 

THE WAY OF THE MAKERS, by 

Marguerite Wilkinson. MacMillan, 

$3.00. 





THE INDIA OF KIM 


GAIN Talbot 
Mundy! We feel 
like stopping here, for 
certainly Mundy has 


that rare instinct which 
gives us just what we 
want, mystery, danger, 
unknown lands, occult 
realism of Eastern 
thought. There is in- 
formation within the 
pages. A Lama is the 
Central figure, a char- 
acter unique and im- 
pressive, winning, com- 
passionate heroic gen- 
tleman. From this story 
will come an_ under- 
standing which no work 
of fiction, to our knowl- 
edge, has given previ- 


ously. 
OM, by Talbot 
Mundy. Bobbs - Mer- 


rill.. $3.00. 





SARGASSO SEA 


HE Isle of Dead Ships” compares 

with Jules Vern’s imagination plus 
intrigue, built upon that wonder of 
mariners and inspiration of wried legends 
—the Sargasso Sea, that mid-atlantic 
pool of floating weed. It is a story of 
just another ship, carried by the current 
into that inexplorable tangle of kelp and 
grasses. On board there are three sur- 
vivors, two men, one of whom is a prison- 
er, and Dorothy Fairfax. There is jeal- 
ousy—there is rescue there is a motley 
colony of others who have drifted in on 
other wrecks upon an island of thickened 
yellow seaweed, living under the rule of 
Forbes, tryant and bully. And there is 
a law that women must marry before 24 
hours on the island, and Dorothy is a 
victim of the law and is compelled to 
make her choice. The plot is great but 
the descriptions of that isle of dead ships 
is even greater, parots and the monkey 
survivors of wrecks, hulls of forgotten 
galleons and whose trees are the spars 
of derelicts of all ages and nations. 


THE ISLE OF DEAD SHIPS, by Crit- 
tendale Marriott. Lippincott. $2.00. 





UNAFRAID 


RANZ MOLNAR is quite as interest- 

ing in his novel, “PRISONERS” as in 
his great plays. He leaves nothing over- 
shadowed by make-believe. He is not 
afraid of his frank championship of the 
fallen or the contempt in which he holds 
conventional morality. It seems that he 
has brought all his dramatic potentiality 
all his gifts of characterization and under- 
standing and placed them in a mixing 
bowl and with some supernatural season- 
ing has brought forth a delicious deli- 
cacy which will suit all classes of novel 
readers. 

PRISONERS, Franz 

Merrill. $2.00. 

* * * 


FROM 1619 TO 1925 


4 THIS work is to be found the high- 
lights of our American ideals, as mani- 
fested in political utterances during the 
last 300 years, a book of true patriotism. 
We indorse this book highly for the 
home library, a book of reference, of 
knowledge and foundation. 

THE ESSENTIAL AMERICAN TRA- 

— by Jesse Lee Bennett. Doran. 

00. 


Molnar. Bobbs- 
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FOR LOVERS OF WORDS 


JULESS one loves words, and en- 
joys seeing them in unusual 
settings and revels in their exotic sur- 
roundings when come upon in unex- 
pected glades and palaces of thought, 
one may weary of the story of Ethan 
Quest’s life. 

Erotically-worded is this book, the pa- 
thetic life story of a lonely boy whose 
father shirked his responsibility and left 
the care of his only son to the faithful 
mother. 

Heredity plays an important part from 
the author’s standpoint, and is used as 
an excuse for the son following the 
example set by the father—‘walking out 
of the door of the home, and never com- 
ing back,’ repudiating the vows taken at 
marriage, and following in Ethan's case, 
the will o’ the wisp of Oriental lure, 
glorified by the knowledge gained 
through reading, and magnified by the 
acquisition of a sarong, the gift of a 
sailor who told tales of wonder to the 
small boy, which colored and influenced 
his life up to the time the author leaves 
him, unceremoniously, the bitterness of 
life as gall in his heart, and the hope- 
lessness of continued failures coloring 
every move. 

Curiously enough, the author of this 
book, Harry Hervey, sailed from San 
Francisco for China, it is stated, the 
week before its publication, and is on 
his way to visit many of the places he 
takes his “hero” (7?) 

May the itinerary bring to the author 
less of disappointment, less of life-weari- 
ness, of unsatisfied ambitions, than he 
vouchsafed Ethan, for although word- 
painted linguistic gems voice the story, 
it is nevertheless the story of a frus- 
trated, abortive life, left drifting without 
a rudder. (Reviewed by Ada Kyle 
Lynch.) 

ETHAN QUEST, His Saga, by Harry 

Hervey. Cosmopolitan Book Corpora- 

tion. $2.00. 

o * a 


COMPARABLE TO RUSSIAN 
REALISTIC WORKS 


UCH a piece of fiction is “BEFORE 
THE. DAWN,” by Toyohiko Kagawa, 
translated. from the Japanese by I. 
Fukumoto and T. Satchell. It is prob- 
ably the first piece of serious realistic 
fiction by a Japanese about the Japa- 
nese that has been translated into Eng- 
lish. We on the West Coast will par- 
ticularly be interested. We may agree, 
most likely we will disagree, we are a bit 
provincial in our opinions; we have a 
preconceived idea which we refuse to 
change. However, the picture Before 
the Dawn presents is so utterly different 
from the popular idea of Japanese char- 
acter and life that the book will open 
a new world to the reader. The charac- 
ters of the story are not mere mem- 
bers of an alien race, but natural human 
people whose babies cry like babies any- 
where else, whose old people are as 
garrulous and young people as foolish, 
rich men as acquisitive and poor men as 
patient as in any other quarter of the 
globe. If for no other reason, it should 
be read through curiosity—to see how 
the Japanese mind works in literature— 
and to see the gap between that language 
and mode of expression to our own and 
the power of reciprocity we Americans 
possess. 
BEFORE THE DAWN, by Toyohiko 
Kagawa. Doran. $2.50. 
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APPEALING 


O APPEALING has “The Janitor’s 
Boy and Other Poems” been that it 
is a hard matter to pick a representative 
one for review. Nathalia Crane is but a 
child. Her poetry has that something 
which strikes a responsive note in her 
in this review those poems which were 
readers. If an attempt were made to name 
most distinctive, the contents would have 
to be reprinted—yet here is one— 
OH! ROGER JONES 

Oh, Roger Jones! Oh, Roger Jones! 

Oh, Prince! Oh, Knight! Ah me! 
We used to play at keeping house, 

Beneath an old oak tree. 


Your hair was red, your eyes were brown, 
You had a freckled nose; 

You were the father of my dolls, 
My husband—lI suppose. 


Oh, Roger! You were only nine, 

And I was half-past eight; 
It really was romantic, or 

As good, at any rate. 

THE JANITOR’S BOY AND OTHER 

POEMS, by Nathalia Crane. Thomas 

Seltzer. $ 1.50. 

HISTORY 

RE the American people concerned 

only with material ambitions? This 
is one of the questions Mr. Myers em- 
phatically renders void. He maintains 
that American history, to a supreme de- 
gree, has been one of exceptional and 
distinguished idealism. 

This book covers concisely the entire 
period from settlement times down to 
the present day. Beginning with the 
establishment of absolute religious free- 
dom—the American people have been 
engaged in a succession of great idealistic 
accomplishments, one leading to another. 
This is a book for every American, full 
of all the things everyone should know. 

THE HISTORY OF AMERICAN 

IDEALISM, by Gystavus Myers. Boni 

& Liveright. $3.00. 

TRAVEL BOOK 


Yrvip, thrilling and novel is “Grass,” 
a true story of life, depicting the mi- 
gration of a shepherd nation in Mesopo- 
tamia over the snowy passes of a lofty 
mountain range to its summer pasture in 
Persia. Cooper and Schoedsack not only 
traveled with the tribes but lived their 
life, played their games and with the wild 
Baktuari fought and conquered the icy 
torrent and terrible passes. 

The book is profusely illustrated with 
“stills” from the remarkable film of the 
gigantic human endeavor. 

GRASS, by Merian C. Cooper. Putnam. 

(Our copy gives no price.) 

GOOD THINGS TO EAT! 


HERE is nothing one is more inter- 

ested in than good things to eat. 
Dutton has brought out a book of intense 
interest and invaluable help to the house- 
wife. Of special notice is the way it is 
compiled—sections covering “Salads,” 
Eggs Meat, Hors D’oeuvres, Vegetables, 
Deserts. Madame de Pratz has selected 
family recipes frorh all parts of France, 
many of which have been used for gen- 
erations; copied by the author from 
small, hand-written cook-books handed 
down in French families as heirlooms 
and lent to the author as a personal 
favor. Further, these recipes are not 
expensive to make. They are suited to 
the tastes and pocketbooks of people 
with small kitchens and few or no 


servants. 
FRENCH HOME COOKING, by Claire 
De Pratz. E. P. Dutton. $2.50. 
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THE PLAY 
HAT the play is the victim of 
society is no fallacy or illusion. How 
it suffered in the 17th century is well 
portrayed in “Comedy and Conscience 
After the Restoration.” The coarse taste 


of the nobility, for whose sole benefit 
and entertainment the stage was set 
where the most reckless of this class 
saw their follies and vices wittily and 
realistically presented, had established 


the tradition that the more debauched 
the hero was the more completely he was 
a hero and that the chief occupation of 
a gentleman was the pursuit of women. 

With the introduction of Christianity 
came its effect upon literature. Rymer 
is accredited with being the first critic 
in England while John Dennis the first 
to make a living as one and Jeremy Col- 
lier as the most severe. Many of the 
ideals set down by these early critics 
Mr. Krutch weaves throughout his book 

that the end of all knowledge is 
virtuous action ‘Tis to expose 
the singularities of pride and to bring 
everything that is ill under infamy and 
neglect as schools are for teach- 
ing children so the stage should be a 
school for men of riper years and judg- 
ment... Parents were warned to 
encourage their children to intellectual 
pursuits instead of refining their con- 
versation The ancient philoso- 
phers had urged the contempt of pleasure 
because pleasure was undignified and be- 
cause in the end it was not found to be 
really pleasure. 

The two periods in English literature, 
why the stage was first raised, the rea- 
son for its fall and ultimate victory, the 
theories concerning the entertainment of 
the masses, the attitude of playwrits and 
critics and the establishment of new pre- 
cedents, all of the 17th century, are not 
nearly all the material to be derived from 
this author’s work. (Reviewed by J. R. 
Graetzer.) 

COMEDY AND CONSCIENCE AFTER 

THE RESTORATION, by Joseph Wood 

Krutch, Ph. D. Columbia University 

Press. $2.50. 


COLORED STORIES 


SEVERAL millions of magazine readers 

have laughed over the exploits and 
misadventures of Octavus Roy Cohen's 
negro characters. In “Bigger and Black- 
er” he tells a series of stories dealing 
with the various members of The Mid- 
night Pictures Corporation, Inc.—of Bur- 
mingham, of course, where most of 
Cohen’s felicitious characterizations orig- 
inate. 

The ever-resourceful Florian Slappey 
makes his appearance in several of these 
stories. His ingenious scheme to join 
the staff of this highly successful com- 
pany producing two-reel-comedies, as giv- 
en in the story, “A Little Child Shall 
Feed Them,” is one of the brightest in a 
group of stories scintillant with humor, 
while “Inside Inflammation,” in which 
the chief properties are a timid leading 
man and a few drops of oil of mustard, 
is a close second. 

The stories begin with the advent of 
Midnight Pictures Corporation in Bir- 
mingham and its attempt to sell stock, 
as they take the company through a 
series of events attendant upon the in- 
crease in popularity with the public of 
its comedies. Slap dash, rolicking fun 
these stories are, and most of them with 
some agreeably surprising twist in the 
conclusion. 

BIGGER AND BLACKER, by Octavus 

Roy Cohen. Little, Brown & Co. $2.00. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


By HAMILTON WAYNE 
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Out of Focus of “The © 
Lucky Devil” Camera 


In a certain garage in Lakewood, N. J., 
there is a colored man who is—or was— 
an enthusiast on the subject of racing 
automobiles. He loves them as a groom 
loves a race horse. He washes them, he 
sits in them, whenever he gets a chance. 

Recently he had a number of chances 
and took them. Frank Tuttle had twenty 
racing machines parked in the garage 
for five nights while he was doing scenes 
in the neighborhood for Richard Dix’s 
next starring picture, “The Lucky Devil.” 

The first day the colored man was a 
big help. He would take out the spark 
plugs and clean them, he would aid in the 
greasing. It was like having an extra 
mechanic. All the drivers liked him. 
That night he sat in one of the cars and 
moved the gearshift back and forth. And 
he left it in first. 

Morn came of the second day, as they 
say in Lakewood. It usually does. The 
driver took his seat, the colored man 
grabbed the crank to start the motor for 
him. There was a roar, the car shot 
across the garage; the colored man dis- 
appeared. 

As the car passed over him he grabbed 
the front axle. The car had dragged 
him on his back the length of the gar- 
age. They stood him up, swung his arms 
up and down and made him walk. He 
seemed little the worse for wear, al- 
though he had enough grease on him to 
keep a fleet of cars running smoothly for 
a month. 

That night the racers returned with a 
flourish. The colored man ran across the 
garage floor to greet them. The first car 
tried to stop and skidded, knocking the 
colored man over backwards. 

They picked him up again. All parts 
seemed to be functioning. 

The colored man is still fond of racing 
automobiles, but not when they’re run- 
ning. He has grown to admire them 
when they’re quiet. 

. * + 


Casson Ferguson 
Coming to Front 


Casson Ferguson recently cast for one 
of the four featured roles in “The Road 
to Yesterday,” Cecil B. de Mille’s first 
special production, is rapidly earning the 
title of Hollywood's “leading man.” His 
work opposite Vera Reynolds in this pic- 
ture will add another to the long list of 
cinema charmers with whom he has ap- 
peared. 

In the course of his career Ferguson 
has played opposite such actresses as 
Mary Pickford, Pauline Fredericks, Betty 
Compson, Geraldine Farrar, Mae Mur- 
ray, Constance Talmadge and others. 


“Getting On”—Meujou’s r 
Rule for Real Success 


“Develop a sense of humor if you 
haven’t one already—and hang on,” says 
Adolphe Menjou, who has a very definite 
idea about his career, and a lot of other 
things. “I always knew I could make 
good if the opportunity presented itself. 
The trick of the entire thing is not to go 
into he game of life or any oher game, 
no matter what it is, with a losing spirit,” 
says he. 

“Always feel sure hat you will win 
out in the end. The thing we want most 
in our lives is quite possible if we are 
serious about it and concentrate all of 
our efforts towards that one goal.” 

“The trouble with most people and the 
reason they lose their grip lies in the 
fact that they are not really concentrat- 
ing on one thing. People waste too much. 
They waste time, they waste energy, they 
are constantly wasting the best part of 
their lives thinking that tomorrow they 
will do it. And tomorrow has a strange 
way of slipping past them.” 

“The key-note is . .. ambition, then the 
indomitable courage to work hard for it 
... then you will succeed.” 

Adolphe Menjou plays the part of a 
gambling husband in William de Mille’s 
comedy-drama, “Lost—a Wife.” It is one 
of the most amusing pictures he has 
made for Paramount which Clara Ber- 
anger adapted to the.screen. It is de- 
cidedly French in spirit and the action 
is fast moving from start to finish. 

Greta Nissen, the little Norwegian girl 
with the golden hair, plays opposite Man- 
jou. Robert Agnew is also featured in 


the cast. 
* * ” 


Duffy Plans More 
Interesting Plays 


Henry Duffy, the pronouncedly success- 
ful young producer, has three remarkably 
fine productions waiting to appear upon 
the theatrical horizon of San Francisco. 

“Merton of the Movies” is scheduled 
to follow “Irene” at the Alcazar Theater 
and when “The Best People” leaves the 
President Theater “Spring Cleaning” will 
set in. Aside from these two asknowl- 
edged successes, Duffy will essay an ex- 
periment and produce “Judge Not Ac- 
cording to Appearances,” written by a 
negro bellhop of San Francisco, and said 
to be the first full-length play ever writ- 
ten by an American negro. 

“Merton of the Movies” was dramatized 
from a popular novel by Harry Leon Wil- 
son. It was made into a play by those 
past masters of satric comedy, George 
Kaufman and Marc Connelly. With Glenn 
Hunter in the title role it achieved an 
enormous success. He was seen last sea- 
son in San Francisco in the piece. 


“Rugged Water” Fine 
Cape Cod Sea Story 


Few walks of life are more fraught 
with drama or danger than that of the 
United States Live-Saving Service on 


treacherous Cape Cod. Every thrill ex- . 


perienced by the courageous men, who 
frequently gamble their own lives against 
the fury of the elements in an effort to 
save other lives, is depicted in “Rugged 
Water,” Irvin Willat’s new production 
for Paramount, which plays the Granada 
Theater, San Francisco, this month. 

In the screen story Warner Baxter ex- 
pects, as Number One man of the Se- 
tuckit live saving station, to succeed the 
retiring captain, but politics result in the 
appointment of a man from another sta- 
tion, Wallace Beery, who arrives with 
his daughter, Lois Wilson, upbraids the 
crew for no reason at all, insults Baxter 
and gets himself disliked generally. 

Baxter’s rapidly developing interest in 
Lois Wilson causes him to remain at his 
post instead of resigning. When he res- 
cues her from the incoming tide she be- 
gins to feel a deeper interest in him. He 
feels he cannot yet propose to her be- 
cause, due to his lack of knowledge of 
women, he has permitted an ambitious 
girl in the neighboring village to make 
him think he has proposed to her. She 
wants him to make Beery’s work so hard 
for him he’ll be fired for incompetence. 
But Baxter, chiefly because of Lois Wil- 
son, protects the tyrannical captain’s job. 

The worst storm of the winter comes 
and Beery delays going out after an 
8.0.8. signal has been given. He insists 
God intends to look after the ship with- 
out human help. Baxter then leads a 
mutiny and launches the life-boat into 
the raging sea. The events that lead 
to the climax from this point make the 
finish unusually dramatic. 

“Rugged Water” was adapted by 
James Shelley Hamilton from Joseph C. 
Lincoln’s novel of the same name. Miss 
Wilson, Baxter, Beery and Phylis Haver 
are featured in the cast, which includes 
among others, Dot Farley, James Mason, 
Willard Cooley, Jack Bryon and Warren 
Rodgers. 


Picture Actor’s 
Life Not Roses 


From blizzards to blistering heat, hun- 
ger, affluence then hunger again and 
finally the ordinary comforts of life for 
which one has to put in from twelve to 
fourteen hours a day. 

This is the story of the climb to fame 
and fortune in the land of the celluloid 
drama, according to the story of a West- 
ern youth, one William Eugene, who 
claims San Francisco, California, as his 
home. The lad last was seen in the 
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Warren Kerrigan picture of “Captain 
Blood” produced from the story by Saba- 
tini. He took the part of the son of the 
Spanish Admiral, and his work is begin- 
ning to attract the praise of the critics 
in genera: 

Eugene’s experiences of the past few 
weeks, are said to be typical of the ex- 
periences of the young man or woman 
trying to climb in the movie world. He 
was idle in Los Angeles. He received a 
call to see Reginald Barker, the director 
of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, and was taken 
with a company to West Portal, Colorado, 
on the top of the Rockies to film blizzard 
and snow scenes. It was the fifth time 
that Barker had called for him, which 


means something in the movie world to. 


an ambitious young man. 

In the company were Eugene, the direc- 
tor; Pat O’Malley, Claire Windsor and 
many others. The picture was “The 
White Desert” which has just been re- 
leased. Eugene takes the part of a young 
telegraph operator, a friend of O’Malley’s 
on the screen. The blizzard shots were 
real and according to the story told both 
O’Malley and Eugene fell gasping and 
coughing clots of blood time and time 
again while shooting the scenes. The 


intense cold and extremely rarefied at- | 


mossphere affected their lungs. 

Finally the picture was taken and the 
entire company moved back to Los An- 
geles. Arriving there, Eugene was offered 
a part in a Lasky picture to be taken 
75 miles south of Tucson on the Mexican 
border. The picture was a Harold Bell 
Wright one entitled “The Son of His 
Father” and was one of the type 
“westerns.” In this picture Eugene fills 
the role of the heroine’s brother who be- 
comes entangled with a gang of outlaws. 
The heroine is Bessie Love and the hero, 
Warner Baxter. 

* * + 


Greater Movie Season 
Soon Gets Under Way 


Choosing the greatest picture obtain- 
able for launching simultaneously Greater 
Movie Season and the opening of the 
new St. Francis Theater, Market Street, 
opposite Mason, formerly the Strand, San 
Francisco, D. W. Griffith’s latest and by 
far his greatest triumph has won the 
coveted place to represent these two 
events. 

Griffith has completed his new pic- 
ture, and his last for United Artists Cor- 
poration, “Sally of the Sawdust,” which 
features Carol Dempster, W. C. Fields, 
Broadway funny man, and Alfred Lunt, 
in the leading roles. 

Mr. Griffith is now cutting and editing 
the picture, which was adapted to the 
screen by Forrest Halsey from the mus- 
ical comedy “Poppy” in which Madge 
Kennedy and Mr. Fields played a year 
in New York. 

The interiors were made at the Para- 
mount Long Island studio, and include, 
among other imposing sets, a huge circus 
and carnival scene for which one whole 
stage was set aside. The exteriors were 
filmed at Greenwich, Conn., and along 
the Motor Parkway. and in various towns 
and villages on Long Island. 

In the supporting cast are a number of 
leading stage players. Glenn Andres of 
“They Knew What They Wanted,” played 
the chief heavy role; Alfred Lunt, play- 
ing the title part in “The Guardsman,” 
has the main juvenile role; and others 
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prominent on the stage were Effie Shan- 
non, Florence Fair, Charles Hammond, 
Dorothy Bicknell, and Marie Shotwell. 
Erville Alderson, who acted in the ca- 
pacity of Mr. Griffith’s assistant, also 
played one of the important roles. Mr. 
Alderson has been seen in other Griffith 
picture, notably, “America,” and “Isn't 
Life Wonderful.” “Sally of the Sawdust” 
will be generally released early this fall 
through United Artists Corporation. 


Romance Galore in 
California Feature 


Romanticists will revel in a feature 
the California Theater, San Francisco, 
will offer this month. “In the Name of 
Love” is its romantic title; Richard Cor- 
tez and Greta Nissen are the romantic 
lovers; and a wonderfully realistic prov- 
incial French background is the romantic 
setting for the romantic action. 

The plot has been liberally garnished 
with humor, to that when you are not 
sympathizing with Cortez or admiring 
Miss Nissen, you are laughing at the 
antics of Wallace Beery and Raymond 
Hatton, whose sense of comedy almost 
overwhelms their moments of villainy. 
And for good measure, there is Lillian 
Leighton, who adds to the hilarity of the 
picture by her capital performance as 
Greta’s over-dressed newly-rich mother. 
Edythe Chapman and Richard Arlen 
round out a brilliant cast. 

“In the Name of Love,” which Howard 
Higgin directed, is based on Sada Cow- 
an’s adaptation of Bulwer-Lytton’s 
romance-idyll, “The Lady of Lyons,” 
which was famous in the last century on 
two continents as one of the great stage 
successes. As the story unfolds on the 
screen, one can readily understand why 
it has remained, even in our modern day, 
one of the enduring love-classics. 

Reduced to its skeleton outline, the 
plot deals with the ingenious efforts of 
Cortez to recapture the love of Miss Nis- 
sen, who had been his childhood sweet- 
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heart. When the former returns to France 
after having gone through a ten years 
process of Americanization, he finds that 
the girl he left behind has been meta- 
morphosed into a proud and haughty 
heiress, socially ambitious to marry a 
title. 

With the courage born of desperation, 
the young lover decides upon a bold 
stroke—nothing less than to imperson- 
ate the Prince of Como, reported as 
traveling in France, incognito. The mas- 
querade succeeds in so far as fooling the 
girl is concerned, but unexepected de- 
velopments pile up which threaten dis- 
astrous results for a time though event- 
ually they lead to a thrilling and happy 


ending. 
7 + * 


“No, No, Nanette” 
Continues Big Hit 


“No, No, Nanette” is duplicating in San 
Francisco the success that it has had in 
all the other large cities of the country 
that it has played. It is at the Curren 
Theater, and capacity houses are the 
rule every night. 

Taylor Holmes creates much amuse- 
ment with his very individual style of 
comedy, and another big laugh comes 
from Angie Norton as the slangy maid, 
Nancy Welford is the dainty prima donna 
of the piece. 

“No, No, Nanette” richly deserves its 
pronounced success. In its respective 
field it is in a class by itself. There is 
comedy galore; and it is clean, whole- 
some and refreshing. The various num- 
bers are snappy and catchy. The ma- 
jority of musical comedies are lucky if 
they possess one outstanding song hit. 
This production has three or four. 

The action of the piece is as bright 
as the music. It is a long show, but 
there is not a dull moment in it. It is 
tastefully set and gorgeously costumed. 

And the work of Mr. Holmes, Miss 
Welford, and also Marie Wells, is a de- 
light. 








Richard Cortez and Greta Nissen in “In the Name of Love”—Paramount 
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MOTOR~TRAVUVEL 


By HAMILTON WAYNE 
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Final Ruling 
Given Motorists 

Evidence secured through the opera- 
tion of a speed trap is incompetent to 
secure a conviction for speeding, accord- 
ing to an opinion just handed down by 
the California Supreme Court approving 
the constitutionality of the provision in 
the California vehicle act which provides 
that evidence gained in such a manner 
shall not be admitted in court. 

Although holding that it was beyond 
its legitimate power for technical legal 
reasons to disturb a judgement of the Su- 
perior Court of Orange County convict- 
ing a motorist on speed trap evidence, 
the Supreme Court issued an opinion ap- 
proving the constitutionality of section 
155 of the vehicle act. 

This opinion from the highest tribunal 
in the State supporting the constitution- 
ality of the law excluding speed trap 
evidence, should carry sufficient weight 
to settle all future question of its validi- 
ty, George E. Sanford, attorney of the 
California State Automobile Association, 
contends. 


Nevada Roads 
Are Improved 

Nevada, with the smallest population 
of any of the states of the Union, is nev- 
ertheless taking long strides in the de- 
velopment of its State road system, par- 
ticularly along the route of the Victory 
Highway, national memorial transconti- 
nental motor highway from San Fran- 
cisco to New York City. 

A vast amount of construction work 


has already been done in Nevada, and a. 


great deal more is under way. The com- 
pletion of the Wendover cut-off in west- 
ern Utah will give access to this im- 
proved highway from now on. 





Kodak Finishing Done for the 
Amateur Photographer 
or Camera Man 


Films Developed, 3c roll Prints 2c each 
QUICK SERVICE 


JOHNSON STUDIO 
Brownsville, Tenn. 

















Fishing is excellent in the high Sierras. This photograph shows a Buick, sent out 
by the Howard Automobile Company, San Francisco, parked at the north fork 
of the Yuba River while the motorists indulge in another pastime. 


Touring Will Reach 
Big Proportions 

A nation-wide survey of the touring 
possibilities of the 1925 season indicates 
that the swelling tide of long-distance 
automobile touring will reach unpreced- 
ented proportions this year, according to 
a forecast issued from the National head- 
quarters of the American Automobile As- 
sociation. 

The 1925 crop of motor tourists, the 
A. A. A. survey declared, will be worth 
two and a half billions of dollars to a 
thousand and one communities located 
along the play-grounds of the nation and 
along the highways and trails leading to 
the centers of motor tourist traffic. 

The figures used in the forecast are 
conservative and are based on data sup- 
plied by pivotal sections of the country 
where the business of catering to motor 
tourists traffic has been placed on a de- 
pendable basis. The demand for touring 
information and facilities and the prepa- 
rations already made for the season all 
go to indicate that previous records will 
be broken. 

Florida’s harvest of tourist gold is es- 
timated at $500,000,000; California is 
making preparations for a million motor 
tourists this season, with also half a bil- 
lion dollars as its goal; the Northwest, 
with Colorado as the gateway of the 
region, will run a close second to Cali- 
fornia and Florida; 125,000 cars regis- 
tered in Colorado last year, according to 
the Denver Tourist Bureau and at the 
rate of yearly increases the mark for this 
season is 175,000 to 200,000 automobiles. 
According to official figures 75,671 motor- 
ists entered the state of Oregon last sea- 
son. As compared with 315,916 cars 
which registered in the National Parks 
last year, the Park Service is now look- 
ing forward to a banner year with 400,- 
000 cars as the objective. Three A. Clubs 
alone will route more than 300,000 tour- 
ists into New England. 

With conditions for touring more fav- 
orable than ever before there is every 
reason to expect at least a 25 per cent 
increase in the number of automobiles 
that will make long distance trips, the 
national touring board of the A. A. A. 
predicts. 

There are more roads and better roads 
for tourist traffic; many new links have 
been filled in; there is better touring in- 
formation available, largely due to the 
more efficient organization of motor 
camps and better camps, while more 
hotels along the highways recognize the 
importance of better service to the tour- 
ist trade. 

Not only is motor touring a gigantic 
business and a great community builder 
but the growing habit of using the auto- 
mobile more and more for long-distance 
trips is one of the most healthful phase; 
of motordom today. 
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Both Crater Lake 
Routes Are Open 


Both the Klamath Falls and the Med- 
ford route to Crater Lake are now in 
very good condition, according to the 
touring bureau of the California State 
Automobile Association, which  an- 
nounced that hotel accommodations as 
well as excellent camping facilities are 
now available at Crater Lake. . 

~ * = 


Warning Other 
Cars Ordered 


Although motorists generally are ob- 
served to be careful in giving the pre- 
scribed signals indicating their intention 
to stop or to turn corners, a very large 
percentage are negligent in giving a 
signal indicating their intention to leave 
the curb. 

An analysis of replies received from 
motorists who have been written letters 
by the California State Automobile Asso- 
ciation calling attention to their failure 
to signal before leaving the curb and 
turning into traffic shows that most of 
them are completely ignorant of this re- 
quirement of the California vehicle act. 

In a statement on the situation issued 
recently, the Automobile Association's 
public safety department called atten- 
tion to section 130 of the motor vehicle 
act which provides that “The driver of 
any: vehicle upon a public highway be- 
fore starting, stopping or turning such 
vehicle shall first see that such move- 
ment can be made in safety, shall wait 
until it can be made in safety; then, if 
the operation of another vehicle may 
reasonably be affected by such move- 
ment, the driver shall give a signal plain- 
ly visible to the driver of such other 
vehicle of the intention to make such 
movement.” 

Careful observance of this rule by 
motorists would eliminate a great many 


accidents. 
» a 


Motorists Are Asked 
To Be Careful 


HE burden of fire prevention in 

the forest reserves of California 
rests with the individual motorist. 
California motor car owners who answer 
the call of the open road this year are 
urged by the touring bureau of the Na- 
tional Automobile Club to observe the 
rules and regulations of the United 
States Forest Service, not only in the 
letter but in the spirit. 

The forest areas of California belong 
to the motoring public. The motor car 
has furnished a means of transportation 
so that the dweller in the more congested 
sections may, on week-end excursions or 
during the vacation period, enjoy the 
contact with Nature mid delightful sur- 
roundings. There is, therefore, placed 
on the shoulders of the individual mo- 
torist a responsibility not only to ob- 
serve the utmost care to avoid the fire 
menace in the forests, but to assist the 
forest service in preventing the spread of 
fires in every way possible. 

One of the great tourist lures of Cali- 
fornia is to be found in her great forest 
area that invites the motor camper and 
the nature lover to “commune with 
Nature” and with “Nature’s moods.” 

Thousands of acres of delightful camp- 
ing grounds are burned over every year 
on account of the carelessness of some 
individual who did not see that his 
campfire was properly extinguished, or 
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who heedlessly tossed a burning cigar- 
ette stub or a flaming match into the dry 
shrubbery along the highway. 

Just as the accident rate .from auto- 
mobile hazards will be reduced when the 
individual motorist realizes his responsi- 
bility, so will the tremendous loss from 
forest fires be held to a minimum when 
the man who answers the call of the out- 
of-doors shall delegate himself as a pro- 
tector of the forests, not only in his own 
interest, but in the interest of those who 
may come after him. 


POL 
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WANTED: 
By A. Fisherman 

A rocky nook 
Where rushing brook 

Pours through its waters troubled, 
Into a pool, 
Green-deep and cool; 

A crystal mirror bubbled. 


Low hanging trees, 
Fir-scented breeze, 

A warming sun to shine. 
In such retreat, 
Joy’ll be complete 

With hook and rod and line. 

Earl Mac Towner. 

PaO 1c 


Back Country 
Beautiful Now 


Late rains have brought to Northern 
California a much more attractive spring 
than it has enjoyed for years past. The 
motorist who goes out into the real 
“back country” of Northern California 
will find it more beautiful during the 
next two or three weeks than for many 
months past. 

“It is a good time to visit the Yo- 
semite,” declares C. J. Simpson, general 
manager of the Pacific Nash Motor Com- 
pany, who visited Yosemite Valley re- 
cently. 

“Not enough San Francisco motorists 
visit our back country during the early 
spring months when nature has _ her 
Easter clothes on. The Yosemite moun- 
tain resorts are now open, as are the 
resorts in the northbay counties, and 
there are many attractive places to stop. 
There are several roads which will bring 
you back to San Francisco and home 
over a different route. We brought back 
pictures last weék which emphasize how 
much there is well worth seeing on such 
a trip.” 
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Quake Fails to 
Hurt Roads 


No apparent damage was done to the 
State Highway or State Highway 
bridges in the vicinity of Santa Barbara 
as the result of the recent earthquake. 

Engineers of the State Highway Com- 
missions have been investigating the sit- 
uation and making a careful examination 
of the bridges and culverts, and their 
reports to headquarters indicate no ap- 
preciable damage to either the pavement 
or structures. The highway through this 
area is open to traffic. 

There was practically no damage 
whatever to pavements. Slides were 
caused in two cuts, but these have been 
cleared away. 

Velie Roadster 
Wins Approval 

Coming as it does at a time when the 
open roads have a special allurement 
for lovers of outdoor freedom, the an- 
nouncement of a new sport roadster by 
the Velie Motor Corporation, is especially 
well-timed, says Lee L. Gilbert, man- 
ager of R. A. Doty, Inc, San Francisco 
and Oakland dealer. 

“The new Velie model is a pleasing 
departure from the prevailing modes in 
the sport models, in that it shows more 
than the ordinary amount of thoughtful- 
ness on the part of its designers to make 
it a car of comfort as well as a car of 
dash and splendor,” says Gilbert. 

An extra door at the 
side of the car permits easy entrance to 
the rear compartment—a great improve- 
ment over the step-plate heretofore com- 
mon to cars with rear-deck seats, as it 
eliminates climbing over the rear fender. 
A top over the rear-deck seat is another 
feature of importance from the stand- 
point of comfort. 

“A choice of two body colors is of- 
fered, light tan or gray, with upholstery 
in green Spanish leather adding a high 
spot of color. 

“A detailed check-up of the new 
model’s equipment discloses the fact 
that in addition to possessing such fea- 
tures as hydraulic four-wheel brakes and 
balloon tires, it also has a host of sup- 
plementary features, including a cigar 
lighter, clock, dash gasoline gauge, auto- 
matic windshield cleaner and scuff plates. 
It has, besides, all of the more common 
accessories, such as bumpers front and 
rear, motometer, stop lights and cowl 
lights.” 











R. A. Doty, San Francisco and Oakland distributor, offers this snappy club roadster 
as the latest and smartest thing in the Velie line. 
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PURPLISH haze seems to roll 
Awe the mountain sides on hot 

days, clouding the valley and leav- 
ing the gray and tan rocks of the stony 
peaks bare and broiling in the sunlight. 
From afar the valley looks shaded and 
cool, but that is only one of nature’s il- 
lusions. In reality it is far warmer than 
the barren peaks that seem to be scorch- 
ing in the dazzling glare. 

Almost in the geometrical center of 
the box-like valley, which is surrounded 
by sky-high mountain ranges and is 
pierced by the rocky domes and humps 
of lesser hills, lies the old army flying 
field—one of the many that buzzed like 
bee colonies in the days of the war, all 
silent, abandoned and crumbling now. 

Twelve long white hangars in a row, 
black asphalt roads running the full 
length of the row of buildings and on 
each side. Another strip of paving jut- 
ting at right angles from the center of 
the hangar row far out upon the broad 
landing field. Headquarters office with 
its flag pole and pivoted bugle mega- 
phone just behind the two central 
hangars. Flanking lines of barracks, re- 
pair shops, mess halls, hospital, a weedy 
railroad track laden with idle refriger- 
ator cars. 

And towering above all, visible for 
miles and miles—constant beacon for 
homeward bound flyers in the old days 
— is a huge wooden water tank, painted 
white, held high by stilt-like legs of 
steel. The white, cylindrical tank sits 
nearly one hundred feet in air. From a 
distance its steel supports are invisible 
and the tank appears to hang rather 
than stand high above the squat squad 
of hangars. 

Nowadays the headquarters flag pole 
floats no colors. It even has no halyard 
with which to haul them aloft. The 
asphalt roads are wrinkled and cracked, 
and green things sprout through 
the cracks. Hangar doors, all closed 
and padlocked, are streaked with rust 
where rain has dripped against them 
from the iron tracks on which they 
hang. Fire left a gaping, blackened hole 
in the corner of one of the barracks 
buildings nearest the parade grounds, 
and it has never been repaired. The 
window pane in the front door of head- 
quarters building has been smashed out. 
Dead weed stalks of last year’s crop— 
and for several years before—cover the 
once well kept grounds. The flying field 
itself has a rumpled, messy appearance. 
It retains nothing of the military neat- 
ness that once made of it a vast lawn. 

There are no airplanes in the hangars. 
An army plane, passing through, lands 
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on the weedy field once in a great while, 
and a gasoline truck by pre-arrangement 
brings it fuel and oil from the town ten 
miles away. 

A caretaker, invisible most of the 
time, appears occasionally wearing an 
army uniform. A light in one of the bar- 
racks windows marks his presence at 
night. An occasional soaring buzzard, 
a few bold jack rabbits and sometimes a 
band of sheep are almost the sole visi- 
tors. 

OW different late in 1917 when 

Henry Westover and his compan- 
ions of Squadron No. 10 arrived from 
ground school. 

Fresh paint on new lumber. New 
turned earth. The clatter of hammers. 
A locomotive scurrying back and forth 
on the new railroad track. A big ban- 
ner whipping straight out in the wind 
from the flag pole. White, arm-like 
wind indicators floating from hangar 
tops. Airplanes circling everywhere. 
Demounted motors roaring on the test 
blocks. Machine guns hammering all 
day long down at the gunnery pits. 

Spick and span, these new flying ca- 
dets, in the tailored khaki serges and 
whipcords of prospective officers. Cloth 
shields—white propeliors on a field of 
blue—adorned their shoulders. Broad 
bands of white silk circled their wide- 
brimmed field hats and marked them 
for what they were—beginners in a 
dangerous game. 

Eager-eyed, earnest, absorbed in every 
detail of the fascinating hubbub of the 
flying field, they went quickly about the 
business of buying helmets and goggles, 
and drawing leather coats and gauntlets 
from the field’s commissary. 

There were days of lectures by ex- 
perienced, commissioned pilots, hours of 
assignment to instructors and classes, 
nights of rapt and admiring attention to 
the flying talk of older cadets in bar- 
racks. How they sid-slipped, tail-spun, 
looped and flew formation! Barrack fly- 
ing, they called it. 

And then, momentous day, the first 
flight with Lieutenant Dewell, in whose 
charge Westover, with five others, was 
placed. 

Lieutenant Dewell called it a joy- 
ride, and it was. Westover, though fre- 
quently alarmed—the Lieutenant put 
their two-seater through the most impos- 
sible convolutions—enjoyed the flight 
immensely. It was a thrill. 

“Always been dizzy headed in high 
places,” he told his instructor before 
they took to the air. 
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“This is different,” Lieutenant Dew- 
ell assured him. “Not a bit like going 
aloft. It’s no more dizzying than riding 
ona railroad train—except the stunts, 
of course.” 

And it wasn’t. That was the strange 
part of it. Westover had the feeling ex- 
perienced by all air voyagers on their 
first flight, that he was sitting in a most 
secure and stable place, and that the . 
world was merely settling comfortably 
away beneath him. Except, as the Lieu- 
tenant had said, in the stunting, which 
was something altogether different, in- 
describable. 

In Westover’s flying class, also under 
the tutelage of Lieutenant Dewell, was 
Jo Alexander, a wiry, confident youth 
who had enlisted in aviation with West- 
over, who had worked in the same of- 
fice before enlisting. 

In those mad days when the United 
States was hysterically striving to form 
a mammoth army out of little but patri- 
otism, the fellows in the western execu- 
tive offices of the Model Oil Company 
ignored the coming draft and enlisted 
in the various service branches that ap- 
pealed to them. 

“Me for a quick death and a certain 
one if I’m going to die in this fracas,” 
Henry Westover had said. “I don’t 
hanker to be buried alive in a dugout 
or crawl around wounded in the barbed 
wire for a week and then be knocked in 
the head. Aviation for mine.” 

The logic of this apparently appealed 
to Jo Alexander, too, and together they 
visited aviation enlistment headquarters. 
Enlisted the same day, they were or- 
dered to ground school on the same date 
and consequently reached flying field at 
the same time. Grouped with nearly 
thirty others of the same ground school 
squadron, it was mere chance that placed 
them in the same flying class of six ca- 
dets. They were not chums not even 
constant companions. The circumstances 
that had thrown them together had bred 
no firm friendship. 

The fourth day of their flying sched- 
ule was disarranged by a tour of guard 
duty. Cadet Nestrom, named corporal 
of the guard for the day, and two squads 
of other newcomers to the field were 
assigned. Prospective army officers must 
know the ritual and duties of the guard. 

Westover found himself on the third 
relief, eight hours off duty, four hours 
on, eight hours off, then four hours on. 
Opposite his name on the guard roster 
was written the post he was assigned to 
patrol—the water tower. 

High on the stilted water tower 
structure, just at the base of the wooden 
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water tank, was a narrow platform, 
edged by a hand rail, on which a guard 
was stationed every hour of the day and 
night. His duties in the daylight hours 
were to watch for and report by tele- 
phone to the guard room, planes in dis- 
tress. At night the high-posted guard 
listened for belated planes and watched 
for their riding lights, reporting any 
such so that flood lights might be turned 
on the field for a safe landing. 

After guard mount Westover, proud 
in his first possession of a bayonet worn 
at his belt—badge of guardsmanship— 
loafed back from guard house to bar- 
racks to get blankets. Guard duty re- 
quires sleeping in the guard room. 

He halted with some of the other 
guards under the water tower, all con- 
sidering its lofty structure sagely. The 
wooden tank, still new and not yet 
swollen tight by water, was leaking. 
Many tiny streams dripped from its 
bottom high above and dugdeep holes 
in the hard red soil with the force of 
their fall. 

The four flimsy-looking supporting 
legs of the structure, braced and bound 
together many times between the ground 
and the tank, were square, hollow beams 
of fabricated steel. The fabrications 
were placed in zigzag formation, and 
the zigzags formed ladders on which the 
lookout guards mounted to their post. 
Those below could see the first relief 
guard on duty high above them. He was 
leaning over the web-like guard rail, 
peering eastward in the direction of a 
group of planes zooming and swerving 
in combat practice. Planes practicing 
take-offs and landings around the field 
seemed almost to touch the top of the 
water tower as they coasted, motors 
throttled low, toward the landing T out 
in the center of the field. 

Westover shuddered. He was, as he 
had told his flying instructor, giddy in 
high places. As he gazed upward at the 
tower it seemed to rock and sway. The 
steel legs of the thing looked insur- 
mountable. He turned his gaze down- 
ward to steady himself, and found the 
ground was swimming lightly around 
him. 

The others were laughing and jabber- 
ing. The guard post on the tower, it 
seemed, was highly desirable. It gave the 
guard on duty there a view of all activi- 
ties on the busy flying field as well as a 
position of importance during his brief 
tour of duty. 

“I'd like to be up there,” said Jo 
Alexander, who was also a member of 
the third relief. “I guess you have to 
have a pull with the commandant to get 
that post. How'd you get it, Westover?” 
he asked, turning to Henry. 
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“If anyone gave it to me as a favor 
he can have it back,” Westover an- 
swered. “I’m not wild about crawling 
up that contraption. "Drather do my 
climbing in the mountains.” 

“T’ll trade you posts,” said Alexander, 
quickly. 

“It’s a go,” Westover returned, just 
as quickly. 

So the two exchanged posts, with the 
sanction of Nestrom, corporal of the 
guard. Westover took a post far down 
the hangar line. Twice for four hours 
he marched around and around three of 
the big, barn-like buildings, carrying a 
heavy rifle, saluting all officers who came 
within range—in accord with the rules 
in the guards’ manual—and pacing 
ceaselessly. It was a tiresome job, as all 
guard duty is, but it did not make him 
dizzy. 

Cadet Westover developed into what 
was known among the cadets as “a good 
ilyer.” In his first solo stage be bested 
the other five of Lieutenant Dewell’s 
students in landing for a mark. Later 
cn, flying figure eights around a pyloned 
course, he won the attention and com- 
mendation of the flight commander for 
his pretty work. 

Then came stunt flying and cross- 
country trips, in both of which West- 
ov:r won good marks, and finally for- 
mition flying and combat practice. 

\FZuard duty came along with clock- 
like regularity, a day of it about every 
two weeks. Once more, in the course of 
things, Westover drew the post on the 
water tower. And one of the other fel- 
lows, one who apparently knew of his 
dislike for the place on high, suggested 
a trade. Westover took it. 

Several times while his group was 
engaged in formation flying, Lieutenant 
Dewell called for a volunteer to lead 
the V-shaped formation of seven planes 
in flight. 

Westover did not volunteer once, and 
Lieutenant Dewell noticed it. 

“What's the matter, Westover, don’t 
you like to lead?” he asked one day in 
front of the group. 

Westover reddened and stammered. 

“I—I thought some of the other fei- 
lows were a little better at it,” he finally 
answered. 

“All the more reason why vou should 
have the practice,” said the Lieutenant, 
and he put Westover in the lead of the 
squadron for the day. 

The drafted formation leader was 
nervous and made a poor showing. 

That night in barracks, after lights 
were out, he asked himself again Lieu- 
tenant Dewell’s question. 

Somehow he connected his lack of 
initiative in this mater with his evasion 
of the climb up the water tower. The 
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connection was vague, however, and did 
not trouble him very much. 

Westover’s war experiences were not 
severe. He was given a rating as a 
bombing pilot instead of the pursuit rat- 
ing that was the ambition of all pilots. 
Alexander won the pursuit rating and 
the two went overseas attached to dif- 
ferent units. Westover rather uncon- 
sciously attributed his pooorer rating to 
his defeat by the formidable water tower 
on the training field “back home.” 

He and his companions of the squad- 
ron to which he was attached flew over 
the enemy lines frequently, and several 
times the bombers found themselves in 
tight places. One member of the bomb- 
ing section was shot down in a sortie 
with an enemy pursuit squadron, and 
two pursuit planes and pilots attached 
to Westover’s squadron were lost in the 
free-for-all fight that followed. The 
enemy lost, in all, four planes and pilots. 

There were plenty of thrills, plenty 
of action, but it did not last long. Also, 
it is ancient history and has no place in 
this narrative. Westover’s squadron was 
on one of the first troop ships leaving 
France after hostilities had ceased. 

He wasn’t proud of his war record. It 
had been mediocre rather than brilliant, 
not at all the record he had imagined 
for himself in those early training days 
at ground school and flying field before 
he went to France. 

Like hundreds of thousands of others 
who went overseas he told himself and 
his chums just what he would and would 
not do when he got “back home.”’ Most 
emphatically he would not return to his 
old job in the western executive offices 
of the big oil company. Prosaic busi- 
ness no longer nad any attraction for 
him. He spent several miserable weeks 
looking around for something that suited 
him better, but in the end reported to 
his office and took up the thread of his 
pre-war existence just about where he 
had left it. 

And eventually he met Marjorie. 

The social circle of the office in which 
Westover labored touched, at one point 
in its rather unsteady whirl, the consid- 
erably larger social orbit that bounded 
the activities of Marjorie Drew. Speci- 
fically, Jo Alexander brought her to one 
of the dances given by the office crowd. 

Henry danced with her and was 
smitten. Or rather, he was smitten then 
danced with her and knew that his af- 
fliction was fatal. 

Alexander grudgingly gave him two 
dances with the girl. 

“She'll think I’m dumb,” he told 
Westover. “In her sorority crowd two 
dance together all evening.” 

Marjorie was bewitchingly small and 
danced like a sprite. The crest of her 
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brown, bobbed head came just above 
Henry’s shoulder. Her brown hair had 
a roving disposition. It fluffed in his 
face once or twice, deliciously. He was 
seized with a strange desire to crush the 
little hand that rested in his. Her cling- 
ing gown of black, silky stuff seemed 
fairylike. But it was her eyes that smote 
him hardest. When she looked at him 
he felt, somehow, that they had secrets 
together, that they knew things no one 
else ever could know. His first dance 
with her was bliss the second poignant, 
almost painful joy. 

“You must dance a great deal,” 
Henry told her. It was a diplomatic 
variation of the ancient compliment, 
“vou dance divinely.” 

“I’m just out of school,” she said, her 
eyes twinkling merrily up at him, “and 
when a girl’s just out of school she goes 
eyerywhere and all the time for fear the 
world will run off and leave her sitting 
in a corner.” 

“The world revolves around certain 
people, whether they sit in a corner or 
not,” said Henry, quite seriously. “You 
are one of those.” 

“That was nice,” said Marjorie. 
“Now I'll think of one for you. I think 
your molasses taffy hair and blue eyes 
match each other perfectly. The old 
vikings must have looked like that.” 

Henry thrilled pleasantly to her ban- 
ter. Shortly afterwards he gave her up 
to Jo Alexander, who was maddeningly 
proprietary. 

Henry arranged later, by bringing to 
bear some friendships, to be at a week- 
end house party she was to attend. 

Before that happy occasion came to an 
end he knew positively, irrevocably that 
he belonged to Marjorie. But he was 
far from certain that she wanted him. 
And there was no indication whatever 
that she belonged to him or desired to. 
There was the message of her eyes, of 
course, but perhaps they flashed that 
message to others as well. Perhaps Jo 
Alexander saw the same thing-—or more 
—in them. That thought hurt bitterly. 

One evening not long afterward he 
called at her home. To make conversa- 
tion, which he found somewhat difficult 
when alone with this rare girl, he told 
her of the plans of his company to ex- 
tend its business across the Pacific and 
throughout the Orient. 

“Joe told me about it,” she said. 
“He’s anxious to go out there. A few 
years in China, he says, would be 
broadening.” 

“Broadening, or perhaps flattening,” 
was Henry’s comment. 

“Oh, I think it would be fine for a 
man,” Marjorie exclaimed. “What an 
opportunity.” 

Henry remembered only too well the 


homesickness of a year in France. The 
“opportunity” offered by several years in 
that outlandish country across the Pa- 
cific had little appeal. And even that 
little was dimmed by the dismal doubt 
that he was fitted for the sales organiza- 
tion task that would confront the new 
trans-Pacific manager. 

The glowing curve of Marjorie’s 
cheek, the bend of her lashes when her 
eyes flashed in accompaniment to her ex- 
clamation, made the project seem ro- 
taantic. But other more distant, vaguer 
considerations worked to nullify that 
romance. 


“Tt would be just like exploring a 
new world,” Marjorie went on. “I 
should think that would appeal to any- 
one, especially to anyone with molasses 
taffy hair and blue eyes—like the vik- 
ings.” 

In the office Westover could feel the 
undercurrent of tenseness created by the 
possibility of advancement contained in 
the plan for territorial expansion. Per- 
rin, office chief, western manager of the 
company, was to choose the field force 
that would be sent to China to estab- 
lish the business there. The manager 
of the new enterprise undoubtedly was 
to be picked from the western office. 

And then one night, late one night, 
at five minutes past midnight, to be ex- 
act—after a cozy and confidential eve- 
ning at the home of Marjorie Drew— 
Henry Westover knew all of a sudden 
that he must try to get the place of 
manager of the China branch—must get 
it. 

And, very strange to say, a tall white 
water tower seemed to stand between 
him and the achievement of his desire. 

He gazed fixedly at the apparition, 
and cursed it, cursed it again and then 
turned impulsively to the telephone. 

“Hello, hello!” Yes, it was Mr. Per- 
rin, sounding very sleepy. No, he hadn’t 
been disturbed—much. Got to go away? 
For how long? Somebody die? Oh, 
just urgent. Well, he hoped it wasn’t 
serious. Be back in a week? All right. 
Go ahead. 

“What’s that? Leave the manage- 
ment of the China branch open until 
you return? Well, that’s a funny one, 
Westover. All right. There’s no hurry. 
Go ahead. Good-night.” 

Henry packed a bag and caught the 
3:25 train eastward. 





Sergeant Good, lone care-taker of an 
army flying field that had once sheltered 
twelve hundred men, was wrathy in- 
deed. 

Hearing the purr of a motor, he 
bobbed out of a barracks doorway and 
saw a yellow taxicab haul up in front 
of headquarters building. A man 
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climbed out of the rear door and went 
toward the building. Sergeant Good, 
fully realizing the importance of his own 
position, hastened in that direction. 

The taxicab driver sat lighting a 
cigarette as the sergeant passed him. 
The passenger had disappeared. He had 
vanished in the direction of the head- 
quarters building, and that building was 
tightly locked, although the window 
pane in the front door was smashed out, 
as it had been for months. 


Sergeant Good circled the building to 
the rear, looking on all sides for the 
taxi passenger. 

Something like a groan from the air 
above him attracted his gaze upward 
and there, mounting one of the rusted 
supports of the unused and useless water 
tank, was the man he sought. 

The rascal had climbed right over a 
black and white sign on the stilted struc- 
ture, a sign which, though badly weather 
worn, still bore very legibly this legend: 
“All persons are warned to keep off this 
tower except on business, by order of 
the commandant.” 

Then Sergeant Good yelled. The man 
above him, now about a quarter of the 
way up the tower, was moving slowly. 
When the sergeant yelled he hugged the 
fabricated girder all the tighter, but 
looked neither down nor to right nor 
left. He kept his eyes fastened on an 
opening in the wooden platform that 
surrounded the parched water tank high 
above him. 

The sergeant yelled again, this time 
with an oath. But still the other paid 
no heed. He mounted painfully the zig- 
zag ladder, a foot at a time. 

The wrathy sergeant put a foot on 
the bottom rung of the girder as if to 
start aloft, then realized, apparently, the 
futility of such a course, and stepped 
back from the tower a few paces to a 
point from which he could better see 
the slow struggles of the dizzy climber. 
The sergeant cursed softly, continuously. 

The man above paused once for a 
minute or two just a few yards below 
the platform and the tank. He did not 
look around, but lay close against the 
rust-crusted steel. His face was sti:] 
turned upward toward his goal. 

Starting again, he made the last part 
of the climb even more slowly. Reach- 
ing the platform’s opening, he fumbled 
there for a moment as if making sure 
of a grip that would lift him securely 
to the planking above. Another instant 
and he was through the opening and 
safe on the platform. 

He held for a brief moment to the 
flimsy hand rail that bordered the plat- 
form, but released it soon and marched 
boldly around the water tank. 

Sergeant Good yelled into the air 
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again, telling the man above that by the 
eternal divinity he’d better come down 
from there or face a lot of blasphemous 
and dire results. The breeze must have 
swept his words away, for the man on 
the tower gave them no notice. 

He strode full way around the plat- 
form, once, twice, three times, halting 
occasionally to gaze far out over the 
mountainous landscape. 

Then he started his descent. He 
closed the opening in the platform, care- 
fully pulling a trap door shut after him, 
holding to his high perch by only one 
hand during the process. And he came 
down the vertical girder with a surer 
step, faster, quite nimbly. 

As his foot touched the ground Ser- 
geant Good stepped forward, raging. 

“Whatchoo doin’ up there?” he de- 
manded, thrusting a thumb skyward. 
“Whatchoo doin’ on that tower?” 

“Doin’?” echoed the other, “Why, I 
was just inspecting it. You see, it’s my 
tower.” 

“Your tower!” Sergeant Good was 
torn between his rage, incredulity and 
a desire not to be indiscreet if the other 
happened to hold any authority. “Your 
tower! Who thell are you, Uncle 
Sam?” 

“No, I’m not Uncle Sam, exactly,” 
said the other with a grin, as he counted 
the stripes on the sergeant’s sleeve, “but 
I’m distantly related to him. You see, 
Sergeant, I’m Colonel Towers. A lot of 
these things have been named after me. 
There’s one that bears my signature on 
every flying field.” 

The sergeant’s jaw fell. The magic 
word “colonel” had done the trick. Per- 
haps this was a personage. He had a 
military bearing. 

“You can have that tower now, Ser- 
geant, I’m through with it,” the other 
continued. “It isn’t high enough. I used 
to think it was plenty high, but I find 
it’s nothing much but a toadstool. Ac- 
cept it with my compliments, Sergeant.” 

And Henry Westover turned and 
walked with a military gait to his taxi- 
cab. “Beat it,” he told the driver. 

Sergeant Good barely resisted an im- 
pulse to salute. 





The same Henry Westover, but 
equipped with some new and strangely 
effective motive power, returned to the 
office of his company two days later. He 
rushed from the train to the office in the 
mid-afternoon and rather callously in- 
truded his presence upon Mr. Perrin in 
his private office. 

“Ah, there, Westover,” his chief 
greeted him. “Your emergency past?” 

‘It’s just beginning, Mr. Perrin,” 
Westover responded, eagerly. “I asked 
for the week off so’s I could whip the 
only thing that’s ever beaten me to-date. 
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And I whipped it. Mr. Perrin, I want 
that job of opening the China branch 
for the firm. I can do it and do it right. 
If you'll give me the chance I'll put it 
across in a way that will make you 
proud you gave me the chance.” 

His eyes fairly glittered with en- 
thusiasm, and his voice rang with sin- 
cerity and confidence. 

Perrin looked his surprise. 

“What’s the big idea?” he parried. 
“You haven’t shown as much interest in 
China lately as some of the other fel- 
lows. Why all this suddenness?” 

Westover clenched his hands 
spoke with calm earnestness. 

“IT wasn’t sure of myself before, Mr. 
Perrin,” he declared. “I wanted the 
place badly enough but didn’t want to 
boast that I could handle it. That's 
changed now. I know I can do it, not 
only as well as anybody else, but better.” 

“Hm!” Perrin’ was _ deliberating. 
“Some of the other fellows in the office 
feel a good deal the same about it,” he 
said. “Confidence is a good thing, but 
there are other factors to consider. Jo 
Alexander and some of the other boys 
have asked for the place too. Alexander, 
for instance, has shown pretty fair abil- 
ity in sales organization. I'll have to 
consider—”’ 

Westover interrupted this negative 
train of comment abruptly. 

“I’ve handled the Asiatic correspond- 
ence ever since the war,” he rattled. “I 
know every customer we've shipped to 
across the Pacific by his first name. I 
know enough of Chinese to pick up a 
commercial vocabulary in a very short 
time. The sales organization work 
hasn’t come my way because I've been 
busy with more important things. But 


and 


I can do it, Mr. Perrin, I can do it. 


And I’m all set to give China a whirl 
she’ll never forget in our particular line 
of business.” 

Perrin’s face was wreathed in a puz- 
zled smile. 

“Well, you’ve certainly come across 
a new line of selling chatter about your- 
self. We'll see.” 

“If I could only know for certain 
right away, Mr. Perrin,” said West- 
over, almost interrupting his employer 
again, “I could race ahead into some 
studying and preparation that will be 
pretty necessary for the fellow who’s to 
manage China for us. I’ve figured it 
out mighty closely and I know just 
what—” 

“Go ahead and prepare,” he almost 
snorted. “You seem to have given your- 
self the job. You can take it for the 
first six months, and if you don’t deliver 
we'll send somebody to replace—” 

But Westover was gone. “You won't 
need to send any replacements,” he 
tossed over his shoulder as he went out. 
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Eleven minutes later a taxicab drew 
up in front of Marjorie’s house. 

“Girl,” said Henry, when the aston- 
ished Marjorie came downstairs to greet 
him, “I’m going to China. Will you 
go?” 

“Go to China?” Marjorie, amazed, 
merely echoed his words. 

“Yes,” he said, “to China. I’m going 
out there for the company—to establish 
the new Asiatic branch.” 

“Why,” said the girl, “I thought Jo 
Alexander—”’ 

“Jo Alexander,” Henry interrupted, 
“will probably be promoted to my old 
job—handling Asiatic correspondence. 
I’m going to China. Want to go?” 

“Why, Henry,” she gasped, “I don’t 
know what it means.” 

Westover took her 
roughly. 

“It means,” he said slowly, “that the 
viking is going exploring on the other 
side of the world and wants to take his 
bride along. Will she go?” 

For naswer Marjorie, stunned and 
wondering, swayed toward him. Taffy- 
golden hair and roving brown locks 
mingled as he held her and told her of 
his dreams. 


hand 


almost 





THE JUNKMAN 


i AGS—bottles- 

R man’s cry. 

I have plenty to give him when he comes 
by. 


sacks!” is the junk- 


Rags of friendship, frayed and dim, 

(Once they were cloth of silver and gold.) 

Bottles long emptied by arid years, 

(How they bubbled with laughter and 
song to the brim!) 

And sacks—all gaping and mildewed with 
tears— 

(Where are the dreams they used to 
hold?) 


“Rags—bottles—sacks!" is the junkman’s 
cry. 
I have plenty for him when he comes by. 


Lori Perri 
> > . 


THE KNIFE-GRINDER 


be ING-DONG! Ding-a-ling-dong! 
Any scissors or knives to sharpen 
today?” 


Scissors—scissors—in all the lands 

Guided by patient woman-hands! 

Cutting woolens for wee pink mites; 

Plying thru homespun, shaping clouds 

Of rainbow silk for carnival nights— 

Trimming the chill white hems of 
shrouds! 


Knives—knives—men must eat, 

And gratefully they cut the meat 

And bread they have won by hardy toil. 

Knives—knives—O, men must slay, 

And the bright blades flash by night, by 
day, 

For God, for love, for a robber’s spoil! 


“Ding-dong! Ding-a-ling-dong! 
Any scissors or knives to sharpen today?” 


Lor Perri 
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From Kay’s Scrap Book 


SLAVES OF THE LAMP OF SCIENCE 





NDER the wild aurora, where shim- 
mering ghost fires glow, 
Where the sunbeams glitter at midnight 
on everlasting snow; 
Where the muskox browse on the tundra; 
where the seal and the killer whale 
Play hide and seek in the northern ice, 
and the frost fiends ride on the 
gale— 
Country of cold eternal; 
Eskimo: 
It is there, if you seek, you will find us— 
Far as a man could go! 


Home of the 


Slaves of the Lamp of Science, forever 
and ever ‘we roam, 

With God’s blue sky for a roof tree, and 
God’s green earth for a home. 

Astride of the hot equator, where the 
tropic jungles stream— 

Where the molten wings of the butter- 
flies slip by like a softened dream; 

Where death lurks grim in the palm 
fronds; where fever basks in the 
flowers; 

Where the jaguar prowls, and the hell- 
mouthed snakes are close compan- 
ions of ours. 


Little brown savage headsmen—blow- 
guns, poison and spears— 

They hold no power to harm our kind, 
we who have lost our fears. 

Slaves of the Lamp of Science, we carry 
no gun or knife 

For he need not heed the arrow’s speed 
who has nothing to lose but his life. 

Why do we travel you ask me? Why do 
we journey far? 

Go, beg the comets to tell you the why 
of the falling star; 

Whistle the ranging cayote; speak to the 
startled deer 

And your answer from these will be but 
the breeze that blows in your 
empty ear. 


Slaves of the Lamp of Science! And, oh, 
but our task is hard. 

It has brought us nothing of riches, but 
foreheads wrinkled and scarred. 

We are the earth’s lazy gypsies; we are 
her roaming seed; 

When her uttermost covert is ended, then 
falls the last of our breed. 

But we live or we die for a purpose, and 
who can gainsay us then, 

Who live for the joy of creating the un- 
derstanding of men? 





IMMORTALITY 





MMORTALITY cannot be demon- 

strated like a problem from Euclid on 
a black board. How can I prove the 
Spirituality of Beethovens music to one 
who has never cared for music? Life 
comes first, beliefs afterwards. Stars 
were before astronomy; flowers before 
botany; language before grammar and 
religion before theology. We must live 
before we can believe. We must seek 


this immortal life here and seek it from 
the God who is here, and seek it through 
the channels that he opens for us. To 
have faith in immortality we must prac- 
tice it.—Abbott. 


HAT man I think has had a liberal 

education, who has been so trained in 
youth that his body is the ready servant 
of his will, and does with ease and pleas- 
ure all the work that, as a mechanism, 
it is capable of; whose intellect is a 
clear, cold logic engine, with all its 
parts of equal strength and in smooth 
working order; ready like a steam engine 
to be turned to any kind of work, and 
spin the gossamers as well as forge the 
anchors of the mind; whose mind is 
stored with a knowledge of the great 
fundamental truths of nature and of the 
laws of her operations; one who, no 
stunted ascetic, is full of life and fire, but 
whose passions are trained to come to 
heel by a vigorous will, the servant of 
a tender conscience; who has learned to 
love all beauty, whether of nature or of 
art, to hate all vileness, and to respect 
others as himself.—Huxley. 





FROM KAY’S SCRAP BOOK 


T was in February that Kay’s 

Scrap Book came under the ob- 
servation of the Overland Editors. 
Because Kay was a widely known 
man, yet condemned by convention 
because of his peculiar independence, 
we undertook the first investigation 
of its kind, the test of a man by the 
quality of his soul. We maintain, as 
then, that a man who has the appre- 
ciation of the art of living that his 
collection has indicated, is a man high 
above the forest-fire like scandal 
which occurs when people take the 
words of others without investigation. 
We feel we have done more than 
prove our point and we hope that 
our readers have found his selections 
as beautiful as we have found them, 
a truly great appreciation of the 
Good and Beautiful of Life—THE 
EDITORS. 





L’ENVOU 





HEN Earth’s last picture is painted, 
and the tubes are twisted and 
dried, 

When the oldest colours have faded, and 
the youngest critic has died, 

We shell rest, and, faith, we shall need 
it—lie us down for an aeon or two, 

Till the Master of All Good Workmen 
shall set us to work a new! 


And those that were good shall be happy; 
they shall sit in a golden chair, 

They shall splash at a ten league canvas 
with brushes of Comet’s hair; 

They shall find real saints to draw from 
—Magdalene, Peter, and Paul. 

They shall work an age at a sitting and 
never be tired at all! 


And only the Master shall praise us, 
and only the Master shall blame, 

And no one shall work for money, and 
no shall work for fame; 

But each for the joy of working, and each, 
in his separate star, 

Shall draw the Thing as he sees IT for 
the God of Things as They are! 


—Kipling. 


LET ME LIVE OUT MY YEARS 





ET me live out my years in the heat 
of blood! 


Let me die drunken with the dreamer’s 
wine! 


Let me not see this soul-house built of 
mud 


Go toppling to the dust—a vacant shrine! 


Let me go quickly like a candle-light 

Snuffed out just at the heyday of its 
glow! 

Give me high-noon—and let it then be 
night! 

Thus would I go. 


And grant me when I face the grisly 


thing, 

One haughty cry to pierce the gray Per- 
haps! 

Let me be as tune-sweet fiddlestring 

That hears the Master Melody—and 
snaps! 


—John Niehardt. 





BEAUTIFUL THINGS 





IFE is full of beauty. Happy the man 

whose eye is so adjusted that it sees 
and appreciates the radiant glory with 
which we are enveloped. The Good God 
has hung the tents of life with glowing 
tapestries of entrancing splendor. The 
pillars of the morning are translucent 
with the lights of heaven. The star- 
spangled curtains of the night are woven 
of bright dreams and unspoken yearn- 
ings. 

Even the commonplace things conceal 
beauties that touch the heart to tears. 
The iridescent dew upon the tender 
grass, the faery glint in old china, the 
mystic message woven into baskets of 
reeds, the evanescent sparkle of the fire- 
fly on a summer’s evening, the pollen 
dust on a butterfly’s wing, the look of 
devotion in the eyes of a faithful dog, a 
chance phrase from a half-forgotten love 
song, the flutey plaint of a bird disturbed 
by the wind at night, the utter perfection 
of a snow crysta caught on a coat sleeve 
—why the world is crammed with 
heaven! 

Blessed are the discerning eyes. 





ULTURE is the hope of the world. 

If men were interested in themselves 
—in their minds, in their understanding 
of the great thoughts of the great seers, 
in the beauty of art and literature, in 
the ecstacy of creative genius, in the 
sheer thrill of living intelligently, they 
would find means of escaping the evils 
of poverty and sufferings. Thinking peo- 
ple can make a living easily, because 
this world, after all, is tremendously pro- 
ductive, with possibilities for wealth be- 
yond our powers to even imagine. And - 
the best way to improve our lives is by 
digging down into our own selves, root- 
ing out the bunk, the superstitions, the 
hypocrisies, the laziness, the unwilling- 
ness to think, and the inability to see 
clearly. —E. Haldeman Julius. 
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A HOUSE DIVIDED 
(Continued from page 303) 


rawboned mules. But now there was 
needed more service than the stage could 
manage. One day, therefore, she stopped 
David as he was on his way out of the 
store. 

“Mr. Brock,” she said. “Are you all 
through fall plowin’?” 

“I guess it’s through with me,” said 
David, turning his quizzical gaze on 
the comely lady who now leaned confi- 
dentally across her counter. She smiled 
appreciatively at his humor. 

“And you're through paintin’, and 
buildin’, and house-cleanin’ ?” 

“For a while at least,” said David, 
resting his sack of flour on the counter. 

“Mebby you'd like to hear of some- 
thin’ to keep ye interested through the 
winter.” 

“Certainly,” asserted David. “I allus 
had the habit o’ keepin’ busy.” 

“How'd you like to bring back a load 
o’ things fer me from the city?” 

“Say when it'll be, and I’m your 
man,” said David. 

“Tomorrow.” 


AVID rose at four o'clock the 
next morning, fed generously on 
bacon, eggs and coffee, and by five 
o'clock was on his way, with Mrs. 
Beals’ list of orders in his pocket. He 
was dressed in a cowhide fur coat, felt 
boots, a thick woolen cap with snug ear- 
tabs tied under his chin. The wind was 
in the north, and chilled him to the 
bone. He was glad to turn his back up- 
on it as the slow-moving team drew out 
upon the road and took up their deliber- 
ate stride for town. He calculated on a 
day for the trip in, and a day for the 
trip out, hoping to do most of his buy- 
ing on the evening of the first day. It 
was November 12th, and a cruel morn- 
ing even for so late in the prairie aut- 
umn. He felt a slight elation as the 
team moved out along the trail whcih 
lay due east and into the gray sunrise. 
Slowly the horizon line disengaged 
itself from the somber clouds of dawn. 
A lurid red suffused the gray curtain of 
the sky, and now gained in power and 
brilliancy until orange and silver edges 
appeared along the sunward stretches of 
low-lying vapor. Clouds began to stand 
out clearly against the indigo background 
of the infinite ether. A sense of pro- 
digious space and the sadness of life’s in- 
scrutable mystery lay on all, as it also 
lay upon the spirit of the lonely man. 
The shadows of the horses and of the 
.wagon-wheels stretched, long and at- 
tenuated, upon the ground as the great 
iridescent disc of the prairie sun swung 
slowly above the tawny horizon. These 
shadows shortened as the cold eye of the 
great ball lifted slowly into the higher 


levels of the heavens. Clouds disap- 
peared as by magic. It was full day. 

Still the sighing of the prairie wind 
continued unabated. It sang a sonorous 
diapason across the levels; it swished and 
hissed in the bunches of buffalo grass; it 
howled in the gulleys; it roared throatily 
over the slight knolls that abounded in 
certain regions. It said constantly in a 
thousand voices and undertones, “I am 
alone—I am alone.” 

Far out across the plain, beneath that 
cold November sky, David saw an in- 
frequent sod hut. He looked for smoke 
from the chimneys. Sometimes he saw 
a faint wraith whisked violently away. 
But oftener there seemed no sign of life. 

The road grew rutty and full of half- 
frozen pools through the icy covering of 
which the iron shed hoofs of the team 
crunched with an almost musical sound. 
The wagon jolted and creaked and 





amor som 
UNITY 








W.»* ARE ONE with the clouds and 
the sky and the rain, 
And with all things of heaven and 
earth; 
With the magic of sunshine and flowers 
and dreams, 
That we know from the day of our 
birth. 


We are one with humanity, wretched or 
not, 
As the child and the mother are one; 
As the drops of the vast and the wave- 
wrinkled sea 
Are a part of the vapor and sun. 


We are one with the universe, all of one 
mould— 
With our brothers who labor and plod; 
For each soul is a link in a limitless 
chain; 
We are one with divinity—God. 
CaryL De Voge. 
PRO LO ay 


banged over the congealed mud, the iron 
tires sang a melancholy monotone as 
they rang against the unyielding earth. 
To this accompaniment of sound and 
motion, Brock turned a scarely con- 
scious ear. He sank into a semi-conscious 
condition, occasionally lashing out 
threateningly with his rawhide whip. 

But his mind was busily engaged in 
the old cricle of his thoughts. The 
jocular and quizzical David Brock was 
now vanished. The old David Brock sat 
on the lurching spring seat of that jolt- 
ing lumber wagon. The cold gray eyes 
gazed straight ahead—into the east 
where, hundreds of miles away, were the 
scenes of his old life. He was again re- 
viewing his case in the courts of con- 
science. That review led him back forty 
years to his own boyhood on the home 
place in lowa. 

There was the first week of school, 
when, on the final Friday, his mother 
had literally driven him to school, with 
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a whip. He remembered the lantern- 
jawed spinster who presided over that 
somber company of children. He re- 
membered a brief tutelage in the three 
r’s, accompanied by frequent adminis- 
terings of the ferrule on his bare palms. 
He could hear still the brazen voice of 
the large hand-bell wielded at the door 
by the spinster at the close of recess. 
This brief period of school had somehow 
brought him to a state of mind where 
any sort of play seemed somehow sin; 
to a feeling that life was for one thing 
only—work—work unremitting under 
the shadow of an ever oncoming night. 
From his earliest youth the virus of the 
fever of labor had been injected into his 
inmost life. 

Another high light in his career re- 
curred to him often. When he had at- 
tained the advanced age of fourteen he 
had been sent forth to watch the cattle 
of his father’s flock as they over-ran a 
portion of open field lying next the clos- 
ing season’s crop of ripening corn. In 
some way never known to David, cer- 
tain of the herd got into the corn, gorged 
themselves and died. The fury of old 
Adam Brock’s soul was a never forgot- 
ten thing to this son David. 

These two influences, serious atten- 
tion to the two r’s and a never-to-be- 
forgotten “hiding”, had done their work 
on David. He was a convert to the law 
of the pioneer world of his era—labor 
early, labor late, and keep your eyes on 
your business. 

The third event of far reaching ef- 
fect on David's life was his marriage. 
Being the son of a couple well along in 
years, he found himself, while yet a 
young man, sole possessor of the Brock 
acres. With his usual eye to business, 
he now sought a wife. Being a shy 
and retiring youth, he here chose the line 
of least resistance. The courtship and 
marriage of Lydia Pool had taken less 
than six months of his time. He had 
chosen her because she had already 
chosen him. She was, as a girl, a hand- 
some, rather loud-voiced daughter of 
his nearest neighbor, Andrew Pool. A 
month after his marriage the truth be- 
came known to him that he had mar- 
ried a shrew. 

Lydia Brock indeed had led him a 
pretty dance for twenty years. She was 
not of the same philosophy as David, 
and she possessed none of his judgment. 
The habit of bickering, of infuriating 
opposition, of senseless controversy, had 
filled his ears and those of his children 
for almost two decades. David finally 
took a course of pursuing utter silence; 
but there came a day, when the voice of 
Adam, grandson of the old Adam, 
seemed more and more joined with that 
of the mother. 

The departure of David Breok from 

(Continued on page 325) 
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FIRST AID TO BEAUTY 
AND CHARM 


Nothing so mars an 
otherwise beautiful 
face as the inevit- 
able lines of fatigue 
and suffering caused 
by tired, aching feet. 
ALLEN’S FOOT- 
EASE, the Antisep- 
tic, Healing Powder, 
insures foot comfort. 
It is a Toilet Neces- 
sity. Shake it in your 
shoes in the morn- 
ing, Shop all day— 
Dance all evening— 
then let your mirror 
tell the story. Trial 
package and a Foot- 
Ease Walking Doll 
sent Free. 


Address Allen’s Foot-Ease, Le Roy, N. Y. 
Sold at Drug and Department Stores. 

















LEG TROUBLES 


Sufferers from varicose veins, 
ulcers of the leg, swollen limbs, 
leg cramps and weak ankles will 
find in the 


Corliss Laced Stocking 


the lightest, coolest, cheapest 
and best support made. 

It contains no rubbre, and is 
washable, adjustable, sanitary 
and comfortable to wear. 

Thousands of sufferers who 
are wearing our stocking give it 
unlimited praise for the benefits 
they reecive. Write for Booklet C. 


Corliss Limb Speciality Co. 


164 Washington St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 








THE MAGIC OF WATER 
(Continued from page 291) 


five years under construction, and which 
brought the waters of the Owens River 
across 250 miles of desolate, rugged, and 
rocky country, set a new standard for 
the public service of water. Those who 
took part in the building of the aque- 
duct held a world’s record for efficiency 


and economy; and, as they thought at 
that time, the water question was solved, 
and there would be water for all time 
to come, in and around this vicinity. 
The work was begun in 1908 and in 
1912 water was brought into San Fer- 
nando. The aqueduct consists of a se- 
ries of six storage reservoirs with 215 
miles of conduit. The largest site is 
on the main stream at Long Valley, 
with an elevation of 6,650 feet. Fifty 
miles below this site the main canal with 
a capacity of over 800 cubic feet per 
second, and a width of 65 feet, diverted 
the rivers and various tributaries as they 
passed, discharging into Haiwee reser- 
voir, 60 miles below the intake. 

The tunneling of the Sierra Moun- 
tains is interesting history. For 50 
miles the line is forced into regions of 
great topographic severity. Along the 
eastern face of the Sierras, tunnel fol- 
lows tunnel, mile after mile. Canyons 
are crossed with steel pipes under pres- 
sure heads, varying from 60 to 850 
feet. The materials for construction 
work were conveyed up the mountain 
side, in many instances, in aerial trains. 
Practically all of the rock tunnels were 
driven with machine drills. A total of 
164 tunnels were excavated, and all of 
them were driven from two or more 
headings. 

Through the Mojave desert there are 
70 miles of cut and cover construction 
work. Here steam shovels played an 
important part, excavating a_ trench 
about 12 feet wide by 10 feet in depth, 
through which the aqueduct was built. 
The cover was kept below the surface 
of the ground in order to form no ob- 
struction to occasional cloudbursts 
which at rare intervals ran down the 
desert slopes. 

The jawbone siphon was the most 
imposing piece of work on the aque- 
duct. Its total length was 21,767 feet, 
varying in diameter from 7 feet 6 to 10 
inches. It was reputed the most note- 
worthy pipe in the United States at that 
time. The steel pipe for this siphon was 
furnished, rolled, and finished by the 
Ritter Conley Manufacturing Com- 
pany, at a cost of $1.50 per cut, f. o. b. 
factory at Leetsdale, Pennsylvania. It 
was shipped, nested, and the rate of 
freight to Mojave was 80 cents per cut. 
The haul from Mojave to the siphon 
was 35 mils. Twelve-animal teams 
were used in this haul, the average load 
being a little more than a ton to the 
animal. A team made 20 miles a day 
with a load, and it took three days to 
make a round trip. The cost for this 
long haul averaged 12 cents per ton to 
the mile. 

It was the original intention to do 
this construction work by hydraulic 
process, but the water supply was found 
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to be insufficient during the summer 
months to permit this method of work, 
while the material available at proper 
elevation contained too many boulders. 

It is claimed there was not an error 
in the instrumental work, either in line 
or grade in any of the tunnels or else- 
where on the job. 


Hydro-electric power has held an im- 
portant part in the utilization of Cali- 
fornia’s greatest asset, water, along 
hydro-electric lines. Towns and indus- 
tries spring up which water and elec- 
tricity combined make possible. Nearly 
a third of a century ago some hydro- 
electric pioneers submitted plans and 
specifications to eaestern manufacturers 
of electric equipment, regarding bids 
for the installation of a three-phase sys- 
tem to be built at the mouth of one of 
the canyons. It was considered “a fool- 
ish piece of busniess.” However, the 
General Electric Company agreed to 
build two kilowatt three-phase genera- 
tors. Thus the enterprise and resource- 
fulness of these people are responsible 
for the first hydhoelectric, three-phase, 
long distance plant on record, and is 
now the property of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Edison Company. 

The production of electric energy by 
water power means the utilization of 
water without diminishing the supply. 
The water simply passes through the 
turbines, the power is extracted and it 
then passes down to irrigate and make 
fertile our interior valleys, while the 
clectric energy is distributed to the 
homes, factories, farms and electric rail- 
ways and keeps turning many wheels of 
industry in California. 

The Southern California Edison 
Company, incorporated in 1909, has 
large resources of water power in the 
High Sierras, and claims over 215,000 
customers who are dependent upon the 
Edison Company for service. 

The Southern Sierras Power Com- 
pany has its story of great constructive 
organization in its pioneering days, 
which are not without history and 
romance. 

In 1905 the Nevada California Power 
Company was formed to bring power 
to the newly discovered bonanza camps 
at Tonopah, Nevada. A small plant 
was built there and one on Bishop 
Creek in northern Inyo county, generat- 
ing 1,500 kilowatts, and a line was car- 
ried across the White mountains at an 
altitude of 10,000 feet, to deliver to the 
Nevada camps. 

Constant increase in demand followed 


this successful development which neces- . 


sitated the building of plants on Bishop 
Creek, followed by a clamor for power 
in Southern California, from a region 
rich in mineral, chemical, agricultural, 
horticultural and industrial resources, 
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that was not served by any power com- 
pany. To serve in California there was 
formed The Southern Sierras Power 
Company, as an associate of the Nevada- 
California organization. Behind this 
company are nine reservoirs in the High 
Sierras, having a potential total capa- 
city of 83,632 acre feet. Transmission 
systems extend from the middle of the 
state to a point opposite Yuma, Ari- 
zona, 539 miles, the longest high voltage 
transmission line in the world. 

This company, with its associated 
companies, serves 52,000 square miles of 
territory in Eastern and Southern Cali- 
fornia, and west central Nevada. This 
area is rich in mineral and agricultural 
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resources, and contains over 1,500,000 
acres of land capable of intensive culti- 
vation by water electrically pumped 
from underground basins. 

During the summer of 1880 a survey 
was made for the purpose of installing 
a reservoir in Big Bear Valley, and it 
was reported as one of the best locations 
for the purpose in Southern California. 
At that time there was no water run- 
ning out of the valley. Owing to the 
high altitude its precipitation is largely 
received in snow. 

Construction work began in 1883. 
In order to test the water producing 
capacity the first year, a temporary 
earthern dam was built across the valley 
about two miles above the present dam 
site. This proved to be a fortunate 
move. The waters held back during 
the following winter furnished a supply 
during the summer to enable the con- 
structors to keep a lake surface of suff- 
cient depth to enable them by means of 
flat boats, to transport stones from the 
quarries in an economical way. 

So, on and on, down through the 
history of California, the magic of 
water is unfolding ways and means of 
development. When this most “pre- 
cious asset”—water—is recognized, a 
new story of cultivation and progress 
will be told. 

Thousands of acres of well watered 
soil, guarded by encircling ranges of 
forest covered mountains, with their 
lakes and streams contributing to an 
unsuspecting world, are waiting to wel- 
come rediscovery; and a vast stretch of 
unclaimed desert with its treasure of 
mineral untold, await the time when 
they will meet the need of mankind. 





THE LOST CITY OF THE WEST 
(Continued from page 293) 


remains for two thousand years. Some 
in different colors. Of the remnants of 
the lost race, these rock writings are the 
most baffling. 

Why the inhabitants of this great city 
deserted it and where they went can 
only be conjectured. Perhaps the coun- 
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try gradually became arid until the soil 
no longer could be irrigated to support 
the crops of the city and the wild ani- 
mals which were killed for meat. Per- 
haps a more warlike tribe descended 
upon the inhabitants of Pueblo Grande 


de Nevada and drove them away. No 
one knows. But that they did leave 
their city, that the roofs of the houses 
fell in, the walls scrumbled, that the 
desert sands drifted in and hid them 
(Continued on page 322) 
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The House That 
Specializes In 
Safety 


For 43 years S. W. Straus & Co. has success- 
fully specialized in the production of safe 
securities. Investors interested in real safety, 
plus a good interest rate, have shown their 
approval of this policy of safety by purchas- 
ing Straus Bonds in increasing amounts every 
year. You, too, can solve the problem of 
safety by investigating these bonds. Write 


today for 
Booklet H-1530 


S. W. STRAUS & CO. 


Incorporated 
EsTABLISHED 1882 INVESTMENT BonpDs 
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Does Your Child 
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PRIZE OF FIFTY DOLLARS 


Offered by the daughters of California Pioneers 
for the best short story depicting the cult- 
ural life north of the Tehachapi 
from_1870 to 1890. 








The prize-winning story to be published in Overland Monthly. 
It is the desire of the donors that this contest bring forth the work of young writers rather than those already established. 
It is not the intention to stress adventure or enterprise of the days succeeding the gold rush, but to emphasize the solid foun- 
dation on which the cultures of the communities rested. California’s literary and artistic beginning were distinctily classic de- 
spite the newness of the surroundings. 
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The story must be from 4,000 to 6,000 words in length, and must be written by a bona fide resident of California. 

Stories will be judged both as to construction and technique and as to their presentation of the life of California within 
the time and place specified. 

Manuscripts must be submitted anonymously and bear no mark of identification other than the title. (The approximate num- 
ber of words should appear on title page.) Accompanying the manuscript should be a sealed envelope bearing the title of the story 
only. Enclosed in the sealed envelope should be (a) stamped and addressed envelope for return of manuscript, and (b) a slip 
bearing the title of story, and name and address of author. 

The story must be an original work and previously unpublished, in its submitted form or otherwise. The winning story be- 
comes the property of Overland Monthly without further compensation. 

The judges will give “honorable mention” to the next best story according to the judges’ decision. The contest is open to 
subscribers and non-subscribers alike. 

Manuscripts submitted in this contest must reach Overland Monthly not later than January, 1926. Address all manuscripts 
(only one may he submitted by each contestant) to SHORT STORY CONTEST EDITOR, OVERLAND MONTHLY, 356 
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Why Do They Do It 


By Porter GILes 


HY do intelligent and con- 

scientious men and women, 
with habits of probity and virtue fixed 
by years of circumspect living, some- 
times suddenly throw discretion to the 
winds, indulge a momentary impulse 
toward evil, and mar or wreck their lives 
by some silly act quite inconsistent with 
their well established reputation? 

Why do people who are well in- 
formed of the snares and pitfalls of 
business, experienced people, men and 
women who have learned caution and 
conservatism by bitter battle with the 
world, occasionally let go all sense of 
self protection and conservatism and 
stake the savings of a lifetime on some 
vague hope of getting something for 
nothing ? 

It can’t be done, of course. They 
know it. Everybody does. Everybody 
knows that you cannot play with fire 
without the chance, or probability, of 
getting burned. Everyone knows that 
you cannot gamble without the likeli- 
hood of losing. Yet people try it every- 
day, people who know better than to try 
it, who know full well the fallacy of 
what they do, yet who shut their eyes, 
take a deep breath, and jump. 

Why do they do it? Is there an un- 
suspected opening in every character 
through which one’s very soul may be 
led to slaughter when the devil discov- 
ers it? Is there a spot in every brain 
which, when touched at a certain time, 
stops the normal action of one’s mind 
and leaves him defenseless before his 
undisguised enemy? Bob Trebor has no 
answer to make. He doesn’t know why. 
He only knows that he is one of the 
many exhibits by which this question is 
constantly kept before us. 

Bob Trebor is a cautious and canny 
old chap and for many years avoided 
the pitfalls laid for him by those who had 
designs upon the little hoard of savings 
he had garnered for the “rainy day.” 
Trebor did not speculate. He was no 
gambler. He took no chances. He had 
always worked hard for his money and 
he valued it accordingly. He indulged 
in none of the “big profits” enterprises 
so earnestly commended to him by “high 
pressure” salesmen. He knew that, in 
investments, safety and yield must bal- 
ance; that promise of big returns always 
means certainty of a proportionate risk 
and that “six per cent and safety’’ is 
not merely a trite phrase. 

For many years he had been investing 
his money consistently in securities of 
unimpeachable character sold by a house 
which had operated for a generation 
without a loss to any investor. Year by 


year he added to his holdings in these 
safe securities until he had nearly enough 
to yield him a comfortable annual in- 
come and to enable him to resign his 
modest clerkship and enjoy for his few 
remaining years, the fruits of his frugal- 
ity and industry. 

And then came a day when the con- 
fidence he had acquired in the house 
with which he dealt, and the prestige of 
of the house, itself, was used by a clever 
swindler for Trebor’s undoing, a day 
when his long continued patience .was 
worn thin and the difference between six 
per cent and eight per cent income from 
his bonds, brought, in his mental com- 
putation, the day of his retirement into 
the immediate future. To begin that 
long contemplated vacation at once was 
a delightful thought and the method by 
which it might be done seemed wholly 
sound, as explained to him by a polite 
stranger who called at his home one 
evening. 

Even then the lure held out by his 
visitor would have been given no con- 
sideration but for the fact that the 
stranger represented himself to be an 
agent of the investment concern which 
Trebor knew so well and knew to be of 
the highest integrity. This man pro- 
posed to exchange eight per cent bonds 
of this same house for the six per cent 
paper Trebor held, assuring him that 
the offer was being made “only to some 
of the oldest investors’ of the house. 

Trebor made the exchange. He turned 
over his negotiable six per cent securities 
and received the man’s receipt for them, 
together with a written agreement to 
forward the “new eight per cent issue” 
the following day. The day came but 
the bonds did not, nor did the affable 
stranger. It was then that Trebor tele- 
phoned the manager of the investment 
banking house and learned to his amaze- 
ment and chagrin, that the house had 
issued no such securities and that the 
stranger was an imposter. 

Why he did not communicate with 
the manager before he parted with his 
securities, Bob Trebor cannot explain, 
nor why, after twenty years of consistent 
avoidance of such traps, he accepted the 
stranger’s engraved card and persuasive 
words at face value. Perhaps the psycho- 
logists can explain, but to Trebor this 
is a horrible mystery. For a day he was 
in despair and even now he expects to 
sustain a heavy loss even if he recovers 
his bonds. Unfortunately, he had not 
registered them and, although they may 
ultimately be recovered, it is: probable 
that the stranger promptly disposed of 
them to an “innocent third party’ whose 
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WHY DO THEY DO IT? 
(Continued from page 321) 


rights, of course, the law will protect, at 
least to the extent of his actual invest- 
ment. 

Every investment house is occasionally 
called on to help some client, so far as 
help can be given, in recovering stolen 
property. Every District Attorney is 
familiar with such stories as this of Bob 
Trebor. Every investigator for the Bet- 
ter Business Bureau has heard the tragic 
details of such cases and has helped to 
“lock the door after the horse has been 
stolen.” There is not much that anyone 
can do to restore Bob Trebor to the con- 
dition he enjoyed before he fell a victim 
to this accomplished swindler. No one 
can wipe out the years Trebor must con- 
tinue at his toil before he can take that 
well earned rest. But one thing can be 
done by all of these and is being done as 
effectively as publicity can do it, and 
that is the carrying of a message to 
everyone, a message of warning and cau- 
tion, not new but ever timely, “Investi- 
gate before you invest.” 





WHEN SEA-LEVIATHANS MEET 
(Continued from page 295) 


Histo himself. Yet he was partly stun- 
ned and sank below the surface of the 
sea to recover from the effect of the 
devastating blow. 

It looked for a time as though Ceta 
and his clan were the victors. 


ITHOUT warning out of the 

green and red haze of the sea 
dashed Histo his eyes bloodshed with 
the desire of further battle, and to 
avenge the death of his mate, and wipe 
out his foes. The tide of battle went 
against Ceta and his clan and the blood- 
dyed sea was thick with the carcasses 
of dead and dying whales. It was a 
horrible sight and to add to the con- 
fusion of the near-dead and dying, and 
to those that still battled, night was 
drawing its curtain and nature as though 
revolting at the terrible slaughter she 
was witnessing commenced brewing a 
storm. 

The wind came in great gusts and 
the glassy surface of the ocean was rap- 
idly breaking into mountainous waves. 
The uneasy sea opened up a lane that 
was clear of obstructions—that led to 
the terrible Ceta. 

Histo charged. 

Ceta saw him coming and swung his 
huge body around so that he faced his 
foeman. But he was not so fortunate 
this time, for the great jagged sword 
of Histo tore a great rending gash down 
the long side of the whale. 

Again Histo swung around and faced 
his foe. Then he came tearing through 
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the sea on a return attack; but, Crta 
was a crafty old sea-fighter and he out 
thought and out actioned his opponent. 
The gleaming sword missed him by in- 
ches and as the implacable Histo foamed 
by he gave a mighty slap with his tail, 
crashing against Histo, stunning him 
so that he sank once again beneath the 
madly tossing sea. 

It was pitch dark now, and the 
sea ran mountainous high. 

Ceta looking around him at the sick- 
ening destruction that the swordfish had 
wrought upon his clan—conceded an- 
other victory to Histo the Terrible as he 
clove through the storming seas due 
north to where the cows and a few 
survivers of the batle awaited him. 





THE LOST CITY OF THE WEST 
(Continued from page 319) 


from the knowledge of man for two 
thousand years is known. 

Only the dry air of a semi-arid coun- 
try could have so well preserved the 
of the recovered utensils apparently are 
as perfect as when they were made. The 
slow erosion has given science the op- 
portunity to read the life of a lost 
people. 

The Indians now living in the 
vicinity of the buried city show none of 
the initiative and skill of the ancient 
inhabitants. When asked by Mr. Har- 
rington whether they knew anything of 
the ruins and the rock writings, they 
answered: “No make um. Work of 
little devil,” indicating an elf or fairy. 
Other Indians have declared the ruins 
to be the work of the “Coyote people.”’ 


ISCOVERY of the buried me- 

tropolis of a prehistoric race 
came in the autumn of 1924. It was 
directly brought about by the interest 
of Governor Scrugham in the develop- 
ment of Nevada archaeology. 

While prospecting for signs of 
beaver along the Muddy river about 
1827, Jedediah Smith, a trapper, dis- 
covered a mountain of salt in which was 
a cave giving evidence of occupation 
many years before. The trapper set 
forth the details of his discovery in a 
letter to William Clark of Lewis and 
Clark expedition fame, who was then 
United States superintendent of Indian 
affairs. 

A copy of this letter recently came 
into the possession of Governor Scrug- 
ham, who set out to gather more infor- 
mation about the ancient inhabitants of 
Nevada. While reading Bancroft’s 
“History of the Pacific Coast,” Gov- 
ernor Scrugham found reference to a 
report of the “Morgan Exploring expe- 
dition” which was published in the New 
York Tribune in 1867. The corre- 
spondent, after mentioning the salt 
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mountain and cave, wrote: “In another 
section of the same valley was a curi- 
ous collection of rocks, mounds and 
pillars, covering several acres in extent 
and resembling the ruins of an ancient 
city. The impression forced 
upon our minds was that the piace had 
been once inhabited by human. beings 
somewhat advanced in_ civilization.” 
Bancroft stated that he did not believe 
in the theory of such a buried city. 

A few months ago a report reached 
Governor Scrugham that John and Fay 
Perkins, two brothers living in the 
vicinity of the salt mountain, had found 
evidences of the buried city. Governor 
Scrugham at once organized and headed 
an expedition to hunt for the lost 
metropolis. Among the explorers was 
Mr. Harrington. So the “Lost City of 
the West” was discovered. 

Thousands already have visited the 
lost city. Approving of the public in- 
terest in archeology, Governor Scrug- 
ham has set aside the territory of the 
ruins as a public recreation grounds. 
Archzologists are preparing exhibits of 
recovered articles and clearing away the 
debris so that the life of the ancient 
people may be revealed. As the ruins 
are but a few miles from the Arrow- 
head trail, a transcontinental automobile 
road between Salt Lake City and Los 
Angeles, numbers of tourists are stop- 
ping to view the vestiges of a van- 
quished race. 


Copyright, 1925, Leslie Higginbotham. 





THE HAUNTED MILL 
(Continued from page 297) 


still retained in his mouth a torn piece 
of white cloth about the size of a pocket 
handkerchief. 

For a time Sam did not have anything 
to say and proceeded down the stairs 
with the dead dog under his arm. He 
reached the office. Carefully he laid the 
dog upon the table. He had relied upon 
the fighting qualities of his bull dog 
partner for a long time, and together 
they had come out victorious in many 
a close scrap. Sam’s courage commenced 
to ebb with the death of his dog. The 
two white men followed him to the office 
and lit a large lamp which hung over the 
table and Frank joined Sam in looking 
over the dead canine while Joe stood 
watch. But they did not proceed far in 
the examination when Sam straightened 
up with a jerk, rolled the white of his 
eyes and broke the silence. 

“De old Devil hisself dun killed dat 
dawg,” he declared, “dare aint a mark 
on him or a whole bone in his body. De 
devil he jes tooked de life out of dat 
dawg, I’se tellen’ yer, but he’s not gwine 
t’ get dis Sam.”’ 
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Then with a yell that would have 
done credit to a Comanche he made a 
bolt for the door. As he passed out into 
the darkness there came another of those 
unearthly laughs followed by a wilder 
yell from Sam, and that was the last 
Frank or Joe saw or heard of Sam until 
late the next afternoon. 

Their fighting force was considerably 
reduced and nothing had been accom- 
plished toward solving the mystery. So 
far they had been defeated. Neither of 
them were inclined to venture into the 
empty loft, and after a short discussion 
of the situation they decided not to re- 
treat and acknowledge that they had 
been entirely beaten, but to remain there 
and see what would turn up. 

They did not wait long. They were 
sitting facing each other, one on each 
side of the table with their backs to- 
ward the opposite walls of the room, oc- 
casionally conversing in a low whisper, 
but engaged principally in listening for 
any suspicious sounds or movements. All 
at once Frank’s attention was attracted 
to the wall back of Joe which seemed 
to be slightly moving inward. Then be- 
fore he could realize what was happen- 
ing the wall opened like a folding door 
and a figure filled the opening in the 
wall. At the same time, and before 
he could make a move or even an out- 
cry, biff went a paper weight that Joe 
happened to have in his hand. It was 
aimed at an object behind Frank and a 
heavy body tottled over onto him and 
fell in a heap on the floor. The figure 
behind Joe grabbed him from the rear 
and they both went down together. The 
figure in the open space in the wall 
started toward them with a peculiar 
looking club raised to strike Joe when 
ever there was an opening. Frank 
jumped over the table and got it an 
uppercut where he thought its head 
ought to be, if it had one. It appeared 
that Frank landed in the right place 
for the figure piled up in a heap of white 
in the opening. Just at that time some- 
thing landed on Frank’s back like a 
thousand of brick and Frank went down, 
and with him went the thousand of 
brick or what ever it was, on top of 
him. 

The lights were put out by some one 
or something and they were left in the 
darkness. Frank found that the thing 
that had brought him down was neither 
brick nor spook, but a big husky man 
with plenty of well trained muscles. 
Frank was getting the worst of the deal. 
His man had come down upon him from 
behind, throwing him flat upon the floor. 
He was not only on top of him with one 
knee planted firmly in the small of his 
back, but he had gotten hold on his 
throat and was making pretty success- 
fully an attempt to shut off his wind. 
At last the hand relaxed and Frank was 
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released of the weight of his body, after 
a good fight. 

Joe called for a light. Frank was a 
little groggy for a few minutes but he 
managed to strike a match and lit it. 
The room was a sight. The table and 
chairs were overthrown and more or less 
broken. ‘The man that Joe had hit with 
the paper weight lay unconscious in a 
pool of blood. There were two more 
laid out and Joe was holding down a 
fourth whom Frank immediately pro- 
ceded to safely tie with some rope. 

HILIP SMALL pushed a clod over 

the edge of the cliff and as if his 
mind had been wandering back over the 
time of the Haunted Mill he said: 
“They certainly almost had me wiped 
out.” 

“And who ever thought that the little 
bit Joe and I had could have saved you 
from ruin.”” Dabney paused, then ad- 
ded, “that company sure thought they 
could get possession by planting the 
mill.”’ 

“And Frank,” remonstrated Small, 
“those four men I trusted. They were 
all carpenters while the mill was being 
constructed and they worked on its con- 
struction without being discovered. 
There was real genius in the way those 
stones were tied to ropes in the parti- 
tions, so that by pulling them the stones 
would make that rumbling. But the 
slickest contrivance was the door that 
opened into the loft.” 

“Yes, I’ve often thought of that. 
There certainly was a head back of it all 
—to think that by the manipulation of 
some ropes and fastenings that could be 
attached and removed, one of them, 
when conceaied in one corner of the loft, 
could open and close the door and even 
bolt it at the top and bottom! Then 
those lights—simply phosphoresence, and 
the breaking of the arms and legs of 
the men, and the breaking of the bones 
in Sam’s bull dog without leaving any 
marks - - - -” Frank paused. 

“Well I have the club, or one of them 
in my library. They were something in 
themselves, weren't they? made of 
strong, thin leather about two and one- 
half feet in length and something over 
an inch in diameter, filled with small 
shot, and on the outside a covering of 
a lamb’s skin with the wool side out. 
To this was attached a wooden handle 
and they certainly made a formidable 
and effective weapon.” 

“Any way Small, they didn’t get the 
Haunted Mill, after all, did they?” 

“But if they had carried the bluff 
another night they would have had all 
the timber. I couldn’t have fought 
against them, that’s all.”’ 

The men were silent for a moment, 
then Frank spoke, “Over there,” he said, 
pointing down toward the river, “is the 
place for the new mill.” 
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Philip Small mounted his horse and 
Frank Dabney did likewise and as they 
rode away Small commented dryly, 
“You'll have to see that the Adjax Com- 
pany doesn’t try to make a Haunted Mill 
out of this one. You know twenty years 
has put some fool ideas into people’s 
minds about spooks.” 

Frank laughed as they rode away 
leaving a trail of dGst that arose from 
behind the rapidly moving feet of their 
horses, then settled slowly down and 
gave way to the natural fragrance of the 
surrounding country. 





REVOLT OF THE VILLAGE 
(Continued from page 299) 


want to do, to live for love or whatever 
it is they want to live for. 

It is quite true, the Countess replied, and 
I know what you are thinking about. Life 
is inverted here in Maple Valley. At first 
I couldn't understand it: everything seemed 
so queer. Everybody is busy trying to con- 
ceal his vices or amiable faults, or what 
others consider vices or amiable faults; one 
only tells the public how good one is, how 
intelligent, how charitable. These, people— 
I feel I can speak frankly to you, Gareth— 
have their love affairs, you must be aware, 
just as we—just as people in Paris do— 
but they have them behind closed doors and 
make clothes for the orphan out in the 
open. It is quite the opposite where I come 
from. People there are generally kind, good 
at heart. They do wonderful things for 
one another, but secretly—while what here 
would be called their private life is all on 
the surface. Everybody knows about it, yet 
nobody cares. It is, the Countess added, the 
existence I prefer. 

So would I! Gareth asserted fervently, 
but how will I ever be able to break away 
from this place. 


Mr. Van Vechten and some of the 
others canot really be taken seriously. 
But there are two who are thoroughly 
in earnest, who have advanced the re- 
volt more than the others, and who 
are most representative of the move- 
ment. These are Sinclair Lewis and 
Zona Gale. 

Sinclair Lewis, the leader among 
these revolters, is not a man of one or 
two books, nor was he a man of limited 
experience when he produced Main 
Street. Graduation from. Yale, some 
ten years in newspaper and magazine 
work in Connecticut, Iowa, California, 
Washington, D. C., and New York 
City, extensive travel and living in the 
majority of the states of the Union, the 
writing of numerous short stories, and 
the publication of four novels constitute 
the unusually wide and diverse prepara- 
tion of the author of Main Street. More- 
over, if one examines these four novels 
(Our Mr. Wrenn, 1924; The Trail 
of the Hawk, 1915; The Job, 1917; and 
Free Air, 1919), he sees in all of them 
Mr. Sinclair’s conviction that it is to 
those people of the Middle Class who 
display alertness, the sense of romance, 
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the love of beauty in the midst of the 
commonplaceness which envelopes them 
that wé must look as the hope of de- 
mocracy. In all of them we see that 
careful observation of the ways of Amer- 
ican life which is the quintessence of 
Main Street. It is then no real wonder 
that this novel is the most comprehen- 
sive document that any American has 
written on the typical American twon. 

The mere story is familiar enough— 
how the alert college graduate from 
Minneapolis, Carol Milford, binds her- 
self to a commonplace Minnesota vil- 
lage Gopher Prairie, through her mar- 
riage with its chief physician, the good- 
hearted but practical Dr. Kennicot ; how 
she senses the utter dreariness of her 
environment and tries desperately to 
improve the town how, realizing her 
failure, she escapes to the national ca- 
pitol to do war work; and how she 
finally knows that the pull of her hus- 
band’s love is too strong and she must 
return, temporarly beaten but uncon- 
quered in her conviction that her idea 
was right. 

But the mere story could have been 
told in a few pages. It is the mass of 
details, the numerous full-length por- 
traits, the collection of completely told 
episodes characteristic of small town 
life that make the book. ‘The satire is 
unrelenting, the irony is ever-present. 
Yet human sympathy is abundant—Mr. 
Lewis loves both of his main characters 
with a love that can expose the weakness 
of the revolter and reveal the strength 
of her husband, who stands for the pro- 
vincialism of the village. Striking pas- 
sages are abundant. None is more 
memorable than the description of the 
meeting of the Thanatopsis Club, which 
is the keynote to the provincialism 
against which Carol is revolting. And 
no description is more significant than 
that of the pasage of trains through 
the village—symbol of all of the re- 
mote, unrealized beauty of life which 
causes the revolt in Carol. She and 
her husband were spending a part of 
the summer at their cottage on the lake. 
She missed the trains poignantly: 

In town, she listened from bed to the 
express whistling in the cut a mile north. 
Uuuuuuuu—faint, nervous, distrait, horn of 
the free night riders journeying to the tall 
towns where were laughter and banners 
and the sound of bells—Uuuu! Uuuu!—the 
world going by—Uuuu!—fainter,more wist- 
ful, gone. 

Down here there were no trains. The 
stillness was very great. The prairie en- 
circled the lake, lay round her, raw, dusty, 
thick. Only the train could cut it. Some 
day she would take a train; and that would 
be a great taking. 

Carol valiantly struggles to improve 
the Club, to get a new town hall, to 
introduce community drama. But she 
fails in these and other ventures. She is 
bucking a stone wall of mediocrity. She 
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flies to Washington, but she gets no 
solace—she perceives that mediocrity is 
not confined to the village. She re- 
turns to Gopher Prairie and her hus- 
band. And the story ends with that 
ironic bed-time conversation, in which 
Dr. Kennicot heartily admits that she 
has kept the faith but is much more 
interested in the prospect of having to 
put on the storm windows the next day 
and in knowing whether the “girl put 
that screwdriver back.” What can 
Carol’s faith do against stotm-windows 
and screwdrivers! 

Babbitt is not a sequel to Main Street. 
It is an extension, showing that the me- 
diocrity of the village can be found in 
the prosperous city of 350,000 inhabi- 
tants. For, though the beautiful and 
progressive city of Zenith has introduced 
all of the material improvements that 
were lacking in Gopher Prairie, the life 
of its citizens is still mediocre. Bab- 
bitt revolts against the essential mean- 
inglessness of his life. He makes silly 
and futile attempts to escape, but he 
gets nowhere. At the end, he hopes that 
his son will do better. But we doubt, 
if he will, just as we doubt if Carol 
ever made another attempt to realize 
her faith. 

If Sinclair Lewis has given us our 
most comprehensive documents of the 
revolt from the village, Zona Gale has 
given us the most condensed, artistic 
pictures of the revolt. She is also note- 
worthy as one who shows in her own 
person the transformation of a writer 
who once held the complacent attitude 
but has gone over to the camp of the re- 
volters. Friendship Village (1908) is a 
collection of short stories about the 
friendly village to place alongside of 
the stories of Mary E. Wilkins Free- 
man, Margaret Deland, and Alice 
Brown. The Author’s Note prefixed 
to this collection, which proclaims Miss 
Gale’s former allegiance, ends with this 
significant passage: 

To those who have such a bond [home 
town associations] to cherish I commend the 
little real home towns, their kindly, brood- 
ing companionship, their doors-to an effi- 
ciency as intimate as that of fairy fingers. 
If there were shrines to these things, we 
would seek them. The urgency is to re- 
cognise shrines. 

And this is the Zona Gale of those 
three superb studies—Birth, Miss Lulu 
Bett, and Faint Perfume. 

Birth (1918) presents “the tragedy 
of the superfluous man.” the story of 
the poor little salesman in a Middle 
Western town whose whole life and 
whose very death constitute a ridiculous 
failure. In its realistic portrayal of the 
life of the small town it anticipated 
Main Street by two years. Unnoticed 
at the end of the War, it has since 
acquired new significance in the light 
of Main Street and Miss Lulu Bett. 
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Miss Lulu Bett (1920), produced on 
the stage in 1921 and winning the Pulit- 
zer prize, has shared with Main Street 
the popularity that has attached to real- 
istic attacks on the village. In _ the 
creation of the poor, despised Lulu, 
Grandma Bett, who has tantrims and 
refuses to eat, the spoiled child Monona 
and the gay-spirited Di, Zona Gale has 
achieved a clear-cut picture of those 
representative elements in the domestic 
circle of the small town which are 
charged with dangerous electrical anti- 
pathies. The revolt of Lulu against 
the pious criminality of the Deacons 
is paralleled by the revolt of the gay 
young daughter Di against the smother- 
ing restrictions of her parents. In 
sharpness of outline, crispness of lan- 
guage, and illumination of humor and 
satire, the author shows her artistic 
superiority to the author of Main 
Street. 

Faint Perfume (1922) is even more 
artistic—more subtle, more delicate, but 
equally tragic in its implications. An- 
other girl tries to escape from the smoth- 
er of a commonplace family. Like Ca- 
rol Kennicot, like Babbitt, she revolts in 
an unconventional way. But like them 
she is defeated. Her story suggests the 
“faint perfume” of beauty which is 
drowned by the stench of mediocrity, 
convention, and economic pressure. 

F such nature is the Revolt from 

the Village. Has the village no 
defenders? Yes, a few—but only a 
few who can be taken seriously. We 
cannot call the host of local colorists 
who write sweet stories for the popular 
magazines real defenders of the village. 
They seem unaware that the village has 
been attacked. We cannot find real de- 
fenders in the countless best sellers of 
Harold Bell Wright and his clan. The 
scores and scores of these novelists lack 
the first requisite of one who will enter 
the struggle—the power of criticism. It 
is to writers like Vachel Lindsay among 
the poets, and Booth Tarkington and 
Dorothy Canfield among the novelists 
that we must look for any real defense. 
Many would rule out Tarkington as 
essentially too light-hearted, though in 
Alice Adams he has shown that he can 
face a problem with seriousness and 
work it out to its inevitable, grim end. 

Vachel Lindsay has always had faith 
in the village from the time, back in 
1910, when he issued his Village Mag- 
azine. And that he has maintained his 
faith is evident in The Golden Book of 
Springfield, in such poems as “The 
Building of Springfield,” and in the 
charming poem which sounds a delicate 
reply to The Spoon River Anthologys 


THE PRAIRIE BATTLEMENTS 


(To Edgar Lee Masters, with great respect) 
Here upon the prairie 
Is our ancestral hall. 
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Agate is the dome, 

Cornelian the wall. 

Ghouls are in he cellar, 

But fays upon the stairs. 

And here lived old King Silver 
Always at his prayers. 


Dreams, 


Here lived gray Queen Silver Dreams, 
Always singing psalms, 

And haughty Grandma Silver Dreams, 
Throned with folded palms. 

Here played cousin Alice. 

Her soul was best of all. 

And every fairy loved her, 

In our ancestral hall. 


Alice has a prairie grave. 
The King and Queen lie low, 
And aged Grandma Silver Dreams, 
Four tombstones in a row. 

But still in snow and sunshine 
Agate is the dome, 

Stands our ancestral hall. 
Cornelian the wall. 

And legends walk about, 

And proverbs with proud airs. 
Ghouls are in the cellar, 

But fays upon the stairs. 

Dorothy Canfield, almost alone 
among serious novelists, must bear the 
burden of the defense so far. The 
Squirrel Cage (1912), The Bent Twig 
(1915), The Brimming Cup (1920), 
Rough Hewn (1922), and The Home 
Maker (1924) all hint at or urge the 
necessity of the return to the village and 
a re-evaluation of its essential worth. 
Without being sentimental, Dorothy 
Canfield presents the primal dignity of 
family life, the saving power of simple, 
wholesome relationships, the largeness of 
the commonplace duties and _ obliga- 
tions and joys of the millions that make 
up our American citizenry. 

It must be admitted that the great 
preponderance of talent lies with the re- 
volters and not with the defenders. And 
the changing conditions of life are larg- 
ely with the revolters. For the village 
can never mean what it did a generation 
ago or even ten years ago. The per- 
manently changed temper of American 
society, with its necessity for thoughtful 
criticism, has banished the commonplace 
acceptance of almost everything. What 
provincialism there is in American life 
must be faced and admitted. What is 
undesirable in this provincialism must 
eventually be removed. Improved 
means of communication will help—the 
automobile, the radio, the airplane. The 
phonograph will help to bring the need- 
ed touch of beauty to far-away hamlets. 
The books of the revolters themselves 
will help—it is inconceivable that. the 
hundreds of thousands of readers of 
Main Street can remain what they were 
before they read it. 

But while satire and ridicule may be 
necessary for a time to shock American 
provincials into attention, we must look 
for the true picture of the whole Amer- 
ican village, its undeniable virtues as 
well as its vices, in the works yet un- 
written, which will combine the courage 
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of a Masters, the faithful observation 
of a Lewis, the artistry of a Zona Gale, 
and the constructive sympathy of a Do- 
rothy Canfield. 





A HOUSE DIVIDED 


(Continued from page 317) 


the home of his childhood came after 
years of turmoil; when his own phil- 
osophy of “work and attention to busi- 
ness” seemed about to be substituted for 
one of easy going inefficiency and care- 
less investment of hard-won funds in 
what seemed to him unwise projects. 
Adam’s fall from grace that final morn- 
ing had been the one straw to break the 
camel’s back. 

“God knows I stuck to it,”’ he mur- 
mured. “And I’m not called to go 
back. Never!” 


HAT first journey to Kearney was 

the first of many. It served as a 
basis for a partnership which was now 
established between David and _ the 
amiable Mrs. Beals. Neither of these 
two people knew aught of the other's 
past. Yet each instinctively trusted the 
other. David still maintained his atti- 
tude of jovial good will; but he was not 
sure that Mrs. Beals did not see through 
it. Often during the days in the store 
when they were both engaged in the ar- 
ranging of stock and caring for the in- 
creasing trade, he caught her eyes upon 
him, calmly searching and speculative. 
Yet she said nothing to repel him; he 
would have fled her presence and with- 
drawn utterly into himself at that 
stage of his experience if she had shown 
the slightest tendency toward a cheap 
inquisitiveness. He did not know of the 
lady’s telescope. 

Christmas brought the fiercest throe 
of the yet young winter. After a leaden 
December day, snow began sifting down 
about five o'clock, while yet a gray eve- 
ning twilight pervaded a quiet world, 
This snow produced a low, steady hiss 
among the branches of the young maples 
beside the general store. It lay lightly 
upon the face of the immensely reaching 
prairie. It lay thick like wool upon the 
scattering roofs of the village. Wagon 
tongues, the tops of buggies, the upper 
circumferences of the wheels of all ve- 
hicles, pump handles, and the limbs of 
all trees were loaded with its silent 
whiteness. Then suddenly the tempera- 
ture fell to ten—twenty—thirty below 
zero. A high wind sprang up from the 
northwest, screaming at corners, bang- 
ing loose shutters, shouting down chim- 
neys, and flinging this loose powder of 
new snow to the four corners of crea- 
tion. In half an hour the prairie had 
changed its mood from one of tranquility 
and repose to one of savage fury and 
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riot. Beals, Nebraska, vanished from 
the sight of man in an engulfing cloud 
of shrieking terrors. 

David Brock, sensing the closeness 
of the storm, and recognizing the inad- 
visability of remaining a prisoner under 
Mrs. Beals’ roof, made shift to reach 
his own dwelling before the storm ren- 
dered it impossible. There was a suf- 
ficient supply of fuel to last him forty- 
eight hours, and he was generously pro- 
visioned. The howling blizzard with- 
out, which momentarily increased its vio- 
lence, buffeted the frail building from 
all sides, while the now icy-hard flakes 
of snow beat savagely against the opaque 
panes of the frost-laden windows. He 
lighted the oil lamp in its tin bracket, 
heaped the low fire with willow and soft 
coal, prepared himself a generous 
supper of warmed potatoes, sliced ham, 
and a segment of apple pie provided by 
the altruistic Mrs. Beals. He even made 
himself a pot of green tea to take the 
chill out of his bones. 

Today a feeling of peculiar freedom 
from old ties had been his. The measur- 
ing of calico, the cutting of wedges of 
cheese, the weighing out of butter, the 
counting of eggs,-—these tasks had been 
soothing and calming. And the pleasant 
conversation with the Christmas shop- 
pers, raillery over prices, good natured 
disputes as to correct measure and 
count, all had brought him into a sense 
of intimacy with human beings which 
touched secret springs in his mind, 
opening doors of life-vistas till now 
locked and bolted. 


As he sat in the snug interior of his 
shack, he was conscious of the presence 
of other little rooms like his, lighted 
with yellow lamps, warm with the flame 
of soft coal, fragrant with cooking, and 
all hid away from the rest of the world 
by the great snow. In his imagination 
he reached out into the peril of the night 
and looked upon the life about him. A 
new grip on the problem of his being 
was made his. He saw the army of 
pioneers,—a struggling, wide-eyed pro- 
cession,—pushing intrepidly against the 
barriers of hostile nature. Here was he, 
here were his neighbors, sitting com- 
posedly within the very jaws of death, 
daring the great dare—that of the out- 
posts of civilization. Compared with 
these people in the welter of the tremen- 
dous wind and snow without their flim- 
sy cabins, his own people at home were 
safe indeed. Rows of windbreaks de- 
flected the gale for them. Staunch walls 
resisted the gale; years of successful 
combat with the powers of cold and hur- 
ricane had left them victorious and se- 
cure. Not so these seekers after fortune 
in a new and untried soil. He felt a 


new sense of interest in, and responsi- 
bility for, these hopeful and courageous 
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souls about him in the shrieking gulf of 
the furious night. The old weight felt 
lighter and still lighter on his shoulders. 
Had the old life let loose its grip, he 
wondered. 

Peace came upon him such as he had 
not known in months. He fell into a 
deep sleep, in his bunk, while outside 
the storm ceaselessly bombarded his tiny 
citadel with its fusillade of wind and 
snow. 

(Continued next month) 


A HOME IN THE DESERT 
(Continued from page 305) 


to visit the schools. He had gray hair, 
a kind, tired face, and keen, bright eyes. 
We viewed him with reverence for his 
fame went abroad through the nation. 

When the members of the High 
School had gathered in the assembly 
room he talked to us briefly. I listened 
idly, with slight interest, until I caught 
the words: 

“And who, then, is responsible for the 

miracle that has been wrought, this fair 
city rising where once the cactus plants 
and the rattlesnakes held full sway? 
Hands up, let me hear what you have to 
say. 
Smiling kindly, so that no one feared 
him, he looked down on the eager, up- 
lifted faces. One by one the pupils an- 
swered him. 

“The banker,” said a boy proudly, 
whose father was president of the larg- 
est bank in town. 

“Why?” came the question. “Give us 
your reason.” 

“Because,” answered the boy slowly, 
“he furnishes the capital without which 
there cannot be large development of 
any kind.” 

The great man shook his head, smil- 
ing still, and requested other answers. 

They came quickly. “The engin- 
ers who planned the irrigation system 
by which our crops are raised,” said one. 

“Partly, yes,” he was assured. “That 
is a good answer but not the correct 
one.” 

“The merchants,” called a_ pupil, 
whose father owned the largest store on 
Main Street. 

“Why” he was questioned. 

“Because he furnishes all the things 
the farmers need to till the land. With- 
out merchants there wouldn’t be any- 
thing.” 

“You are all wrong,” the great man 
said, his face suddenly grave and his 
eyes very earnest. 

“It is the farmer to whom we must 
give the credit for this fair city and the 
country about it. He it is who, by his 
unceasing toil and unfailing faith in a 
new country, has made possible the 
banker and the merchant. They are only 
here because he has created the need for 
them. Your industry is purely agricul- 


’ 
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tural, there are no factories or mills with 
a pay-roll. If, for any reason, the farmer 
should quit his job, your banks would 
crumble, your stores fall into dismal 
ruin, your streets, now thronged with 
traffic, become empty and drear.” 


“Are there any pupils present whose 
parents live on a farm? If so, please 
rise in your places.” 

Ella was seated across the room, as 
she was two classes ahead of me in 
school, but as we rose, in company with 
a number of other pupils, we looked at 
each other with shining eyes, and heads 


. held high. 


He stepped down from the platform 
where he had been standing, saying, as 
he did so: 

I want to congratulate you young 
people in your choice of parents. 1 want 
each one of you to feel a special pride 
in the work they are doing, that makes 
the world a better place in which to 
live. He who makes ten blades of grass 
grow, where before there was none, only 
arid, barren plains and desert waste, is 
greater by far than the financier who 
makes millions of dollars by manipula- 
tion of the products the farmer grows. 

“A day is coming when the world will 
accord that profession the position it de- 
serves in the affairs of man. Let me 
take you each by the hand, in token of 
the honor I wish to do your parents.” 

When he took my hand. in his firm, 
friendly clasp, I looked up at him and 
said breathlessly: “Oh, thank you so 
much for what you said. I didn’t un- 
derstand before. Now I do. I’m proud 
to think that my father is a farmer.” 

He smiled and asked: “What is your 
name, my dear.” 

“Trene Althea Welch,” I answered, 
giving it in full. 

“Are you a daughter of Doctor Wil- 
liam Welch, who lives on the farm 
across the road from the County Fair 
Grounds?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

His face lighted up with a quick 
pleasure. “I know your father well. 
I am proud to call him my friend. Please 
remember me to him, and to your 
mother, also, when you go home.” 

Sleep didn’t come to me that night 
until long after my head had touched 
the pillow. A throng of new thoughts 
rushed through my mind, filling my 
heart with exultation. I felt a passionate 
pride in the calling my father had elected 
to follow. Already, I said softly, I under- 
stood, as he had said I would some day. 

Lying with flushed cheeks, and hands 
clasped tight above my fast-beating 
heart, I reviewed, again and again, each 
incident of the afternoon. I smiled at 
the darkness, and it seemed to enfold 
me in a soft embrace. 

Smiling still I fell asleep. 

(To Be ContTINUED) 
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WITH ITS DELICIOUS FLAVOR AND DELIGHTFUL 
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Special Features for September 


READ ABOUT OUR CALIFORNIA POET, GEORGE STERLING, AN APPRECIATION, 
BY S. BERT COOKSLEY. 

CHAUNCEY PRATT WILLIAMS CONTRIBUTES A TIMELY ARTICLE ON JOHN 
COLTER, THE DISCOVERER OF YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK. 
ASSEMBLYMAN McDOWELL IS MOST CONVINCING IN AN ARTICLE ON THE 
MUNICIPAL COURT. 

THERE WILL BE A FEATURE ARTICLE OF EARLY-DAY CALIFORNIA BY GEORGE 
D. LYMAN, M. D. 

S. OMAR BARKER IS WITH US AGAIN, THIS TIME IN AN ILLUSTRATED ARTICLE 
I WENT TO AN INDIAN FAIR. 


“We have gone to the ends of the earth to copy and imitate—Greek architecture and 
drama, Italian music, British literature, Russian dancing, Hindu philosophy, Etruscan 
pottery, Persian weaving, Egyptian design—often improving in our adoption, but bor- 
rowing nevertheless. Just now we have learned that here in our own country we have 
native inspiration for many of these things as artistic, as distinctive and as ancient as 
those resources half a world away.” And Mr. Barker proves his assertion to be true! 


Our Short Stories Will Speak For Themselves 
Don’t Miss September “Overland Monthly” 


—The Editors. 


Where OVERLAND MONTHLY May Be Bought Conveniently Throughtout the State: 


EMPORIUM, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

PAUL ELDER’S, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
CAPWELL’S, OAKLAND, CALIF. 

SATHER GATE BOOK SHOP, BERKELEY, CALIF. 
SENATOR HOTEL, SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 
FRESNO HOTEL, FRESNO CALIF. 

HUGHES HOTEL, FRESNO, CALIF. 

ALEXANDER HOTEL, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
AMBASSADOR HOTEL, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Starting in October We Will Begin A Series of Articles Entitled: 
California’s Interesting Women 


Send in Your Subscription Now: 


OVERLAND MONTHLY 


356 PACIFIC BUILDING SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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